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PREFACE 


IF you are one of those—and their name is legion—who 
feel that they are not getting on so well, or so fast, as 
they should do, I believe this little book can help. 

I am thinking of the thousands of men and women in 
British industry and commerce today who—through no 
fault of their own—lack the administrative sense and 
knowledge that is essential to success. Without a live 

appreciation of the importance of administration- as 

an art —they are sunk, or at least bogged down. How 

can any man or woman get there -that is, to the top- 

unless he or she is properly equipped? And how can any 
man or woman hope to get to the top—or anywhere 
near it—unless he or she has a sound working know¬ 
ledge of the principles and practices of modern manage¬ 
ment? 

IF you, as you glance at the dust cover of this book- 

and perhaps as you even have a quick dip into it- 

IF you happen to be one of the younger school, then 
you are on a good wicket. Vou have a glorious advan- 
tage. (How I wish I had enjoyed it.) Time is on your 
side and time is money. Make no mistake about that. 
You can go further and faster if you equip yourself 
now. Not tomorrow, nor next month, nor next year, 

but NOW. (JIoiv is about the most important word in 
the English language.) 

However, if you are not one of the younger school, it 
does not matter a great deal. You can still take time by 
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the forelock. Old Father Time is one of the best- 
natured people in this world of ours. There is just one 
thing he won’t stand for: he won’t go backwards. He 
won’t even stand still. And I agree with him there. If 
you are not one of the younger school you have the 
advantage of practical experience in one sphere or 
another. If you read on, I shall be a trifle scathing about 
the virtues of ‘experience’ (because even a dull sheep 
has that), but at least it is something to build on. So you 
can start with at least one advantage. 

Have you perhaps failed so far to derive the full 
benefit from your experience? If so, why? I believe it is 
because you have failed to get the full advantage of the 
powerful force of administrative knowledge that you 
can quickly acquire—if you have the will and spirit. 
You are in danger of being ‘rutted’—that is, stuck in a 
rut. Well, you can soon get out of that. 

Myself, I happen to have worked my way up the hard 
way. But there is no virtue in that. Why do it the hard 
way? I have studied and practised management in five 
fields of operations—politics, journalism. Government 
service, international organization, and big business. 
And I stand appalled at the monstrous lack of know¬ 
ledge of ordinary modern management principles— 
and, worse still, at the failure over a wide front to be 
conscious of this lack of knowledge. This failure is costly 
to British business—so costly that, even in these days of 
budgets, we cannot attempt to calculate the cost. It 
must run into many millions of pounds a year. 

We go to elaborate pains to produce budgets. We go 
further: we produce targets. We call in the business 
efficiency experts to introduce new systems—systems for 
increasing turnover, for reducing staff, for avoiding 
depreciations, for tightening up stock control, for 
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streamlining distribution, and so on. Yet, as often as 

not, THE PEOPLE WE MAKE RESPONSIBLE FOR OPERATING 
THE NEW SYSTEMS AND CONTROLS LACK KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE ELEMENTS OF ADMINISTRATION. 

So we go on making a botch of things. 

Is there any lack of expert tuition? Definitely no. It 
is available in hundreds of scholarly books on every 
aspect of management, both in Britain and America. 

Why, then, the continued failure? 

Partly, I believe, because too many people in high 
places, sublimely unconscious of their own deficiency of 
knowledge about the ways of modern management, do 
not encourage interest in the subject. And partly be¬ 
cause most of the acknowledged expert literature on 

management is a little—and sometimes a lot-too 

technical or academic to appeal to the untutored. 

My aim has therefore been to produce a short, plain 
statement on the art of administration , which is vital to 
sound management at every level and essential to 
everyone with a real, live urge to achieve success. 

This statement gains inspiration from the giant 
accomplishments of an amazing man. I have called him 
Meredith John. It is as good a disguise as any other. 

Epsom, Surrey, 1951 r.m.f. 
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TOP LEVEL 

let us begin at the top. There is plenty of room 
there. 

My description of the senior organization in a 
typical large concern will be followed by a closer exam¬ 
ination of the duties, responsibilities, principles and 
practices of those, the many, who want to get to the top. 

There is no easy way. But should the hardest way be 
chosen? The man with ambition, if he is also intelligent, 
will realize that both knowledge and experience are 
essential, but he will also seek the short cuts. 

The genius seems to have a third eye for short cuts. 

1 I see no reason why we should not borrow this third eye 

from a genius, hence my reference from time to time to 
Meredith John, one of the great administrators of our 
time. Meredith John learned the hard way, but at sixty 
he sees no virtue in it; and they say he studies most of 
the up-to-date writings on modern management with 
the object of discovering why he has been so successful. 

Do not underrate the value of first-hand experience. 
But those who aim at becoming top-line managers 
should develop the faculty of using the experience of 
others as well as their own. I recall one of Oscar Wilde’s 

mischievous epigrams: ‘Experience-the name men 

give to their mistakes’. So I would say at the start that 
those who dwell constantly on the virtues of hard 
experience, as compared with the attributes of intellect, 
* imagination, organizing ability and drive, have failed 

to profit from experience just because they lack the 
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livelier attributes. Note Andre Gide’s recent judgment: 
‘I believe that what is called experience is often but an 
unavowed fatigue, resignation, blighted hope’. 

At the top, then, in a large organization, we have 
(i) that august body, the Board of Directors, who lay 
down policy, and (2) the Board’s chief executive officers 
—the Managing Director, the General Manager and 
their top assistants—who plan and put into operation 
the policy of the Board. In a nation-wide organization 
the top administrators will normally work through (3) 
regional executives and local managers, who are 
responsible for conducting operations as instructed, 
with wide authority in their own areas. (It has always been 
one of the basic rules of administration that if you make 
a man responsible for something you should give him 
authority as well.) 

To be more specific, in a large organization the 
Board’s duty is ‘to determine policy and check up on 
progress towards its fulfilment; to ensure that the Com¬ 
pany’s legal obligations are carried out; to watch over 
the financial interests of the shareholders’. 1 

It is a glaring fault in the set-up of many large bodies 
that certain members of the Board exceed these func¬ 
tions. They assume departmental responsibilities. As 
Directors, with departmental axes to grind, they there¬ 
fore tend on occasion to run counter to the general 
policy. In so doing they may cut across the authority 
of the Managing Director himself and weaken the effect 
of his operational instructions, which have been drawn 
up strictly in accordance with the declared policy of the 
Board as a whole. 

1 Fundamentals of Industrial Administration, by Edward Tregaskiss 
Elbourne. 
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On the other hand, sometimes the Managing 
Director is himself to blame for operational weakness. 
Xo quote again, ‘it is unfortunately too frequent an 
occurrence for a Managing Director to be over-con¬ 
cerned with some of the specialized activities of the 
enterprise. Xhis may spring either from his own earlier 
bias or from lack of appreciation of his real task and a 
consequent failure to realize how much the organi¬ 
zation is losing in effectiveness by reason of the defi¬ 
ciency in real top management.’ 1 

So, we see, it is a cardinal principle of top control that 
a distinction should be drawn, and observed , between the 
Board and the Management, between policy and opera¬ 
tions, because in practice it is when members of the 
Board are allowed to assume departmental responsi¬ 
bilities that the Managing Director, in defence of his 
own authority, and in order to counteract the irregular 
influence of fellow-directors, so often feels bound to 
extend his direct control too far down the line. 

Xhe Board should, in operational matters, vest its 
authority in the Managing Director, leaving it to him, 
free from interference, to delegate authority as he thinks 
fit, only calling upon him from time to time to account 
for his stewardship in terms of staff welfare, business 
development and increased profit. 

If we accept this cardinal principle of top control- 

that a distinction should be drawn and observed be¬ 
tween the Board and the Management—it will be clear 
that one man should never hold the offices of Chairman 
of the Board and Managing Director at one and the 
same time. ‘I strongly deprecate the practice of the 
Chairmanship being held by the Managing Director,’ 

1 Fundamentals of Industrial Administration , by Edward Tregaskiss 
Elbournc. 
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said Sir Charles Renold, Chairman of the British 
Institute of Management, a short time ago. ‘The two 
offices are quite distinct, and to combine them in one 
individual renders it unlikely that he will do full 
justice to either.’ 

There is an exception to every rule, and some readers 
may have experience of a chairman who also acts as 
managing director, without any apparent loss of effi¬ 
ciency. But we are considering here the basic elements 
of administration, so let us be on our guard against 
justifying a practice just because it may have ‘worked* 
in a certain case. I hope it will weigh with readers that 
Meredith John, who has so often shouldered these dual 
responsibilities, has more and more in recent years 
shed the second responsibility—that of Managing 
Director—confining himself to the supreme function of 
Chairmanship, in accordance with the Renold rule. 
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MANAGEMENT AND 
A D M I NI S TRA TI O N 

In recent years good management practice has become more 
and more essential to industrial and commercial efficiency; it 
has also most certainly become more complex, and the duties 
of management will call in a very special degree for such quali¬ 
ties of leadership as can only be given by the best persons in the 
country fully supported by the pooled experience of all the 
specialists. Board of Trade committee appointed to formulate proposals 
for the establishment of a Central Institute for all questions connected 
with Management ( 1946) - 

a GOOD manager is a good leader who takes full 
advantage of the knowledge of the experts. He does not 
himself try to be expert in everything. It is unnecessary 
for him to be expert in anything but management. 
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This book of mine is no more than a primer in 
management; and—as will shortly become clear—my 
main purpose is to explain the principles and practice 
of one vital element in management, the element known 
as administration. 

It is my view that even in the sphere of top manage¬ 
ment it is not sufficiently appreciated that what we call 
administration is a separate element, with a very distinct 
character of its own. 

From time to time since Meredith John set out to 
discover why he had become such a successful top 
manager, I have given him books and treatises on the 
subject. I remember the day I handed him Elbourne’s 
two weighty volumes on Fundamentals of Industrial Admin¬ 
istration; and it is characteristic of Meredith John that 
a week or two later he should march into my office and 
recommend me to study the writings of Edward 
Tregaskiss Elbourne! 

Another book I gave him was a slim, paper-bound 
essay on Principles of Management , by one of the new 
school of authors, M. A. Cameron. This immediately 
won his praise and justified Cameron’s statement that 
‘successful management is based on certain broad and 
universal principles which can be studied with advan¬ 
tage not only by those who seek to rise to managerial 
positions, but by all who already occupy them?. We were 
agreed, however, that at one point Cameron had gone 
off the rails. 

Cameron seeks to distinguish between management 
and administration as though they were separate func¬ 
tions. It is my conviction that Cameron—like the great 
Frederick W. Taylor himself—errs here. I think it is 
important at this early stage to state my contention 
(with which Meredith John associates himself) that 
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administration is part and parcel of management, just as much 
as the juice is part of an orange. (If you think I am making 
rather a fine point here, please suspend judgment. I 
believe the point is vital to a sound understanding of 
modern management, particularly large-scale manage¬ 
ment.) 

Another authority, L. G. Marshall, also seeks to stress 
the separate functions of management and administra¬ 
tion, but in doing so he reverses Cameron’s order. 
Whereas Cameron puts management first and admin¬ 
istration second, Marshall puts administration first and 
management second. 

U-"Taylor declares that administration means ‘general 
direction’, and that management means ‘detailed 
execution’; that administration is concerned with procedure 
which is not clearly formulated , and that management is con¬ 
cerned with procedure after it has been clearly formulated. 

Now, with all respect to these experts, I think they 
are barking up the wrong tree. The cat, in fact, is in the 
next garden. 

Do not think that I am merely looking for an argu¬ 
ment. The writings of these authors deserve the closest 
study by all who are interested in management theories 
and practices. When, for example, v 'Cameron says that 
top management involves the recording and analysis of 
all records with the object of laying down policy , I am in 
total agreement with him. ‘Good management (he 
writes) 1 will always demand, in addition to the analy¬ 
tical approach, leadership backed by personality, judg¬ 
ment based on knowledge, and understanding of human 
psychology.’ And I commend his summing-up of the 
principles of management and administration. ‘A 
common end; Leadership; Unity; Delegation (or 

Principles of Alanagemcnt . 
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Functionalism) ; Span of Supervision; Co-ordination; 
Control (checking); Research; Flexibility.’ Here is 
evidence of clear thinking, breadth of vision and know¬ 
ledge which will, I hope, persuade readers to study his 
work. 

What, then, is my own summing-up of the relation¬ 
ship between Management and Administration, on 
which I find myself at odds with Cameron and certain 
other writers? It is this. Do not try to draw a distinction 
between management and administration as though they were 
separate activities. Administration is an integral part of 
management. The higher the management, the greater 
the part administration should play. So, in this book, 
my aim is to shed light on the principles and practices 
of administration , so that they may be adopted to promote 
better management at every level. 
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It is top management which sets the objectives of a business. 
It is top management which establishes the framework within 
which the executive and specialist officials operate. 

SIR CHARLES G. RENOLD, 

Chairman of the British Institute of Management. 


once the board has declared its policy and set forth 
its objectives, the task of administration begins; and it 
does not end until the lowest levels of routine work are 
reached. The Managing Director is primarily an admin¬ 
istrator. The Local Manager is to a great extent an 
administrator. Every junior executive is in some degree 
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an administrator. Even the filing clerk—though only in 
a small vuay —is an administrator. 

Good administration right down the line makes for 
efficiency throughout the organization. Always there 
must be development, progress, improvement. There 
is no going back, no standing still. ‘The keynote of 
efficiency is improvement in people and products and 
operations. There can never be an end to improvements. 
This means that a business man . . . must keep on 
pouring facts and ideas into the hopper of his brain.* 1 
Progress means constant organization—which, as 
every executive in every big concern knows, means 
everlasting reorganization. Even if the old pre-war clock 
stops, time marches on. ‘Re-organization,’ says Urwick, 
one of our leading authorities on management, ‘has to 
be carried along all the time, a continuous evolution.’ 2 
And nothing makes for a steady, ordered advance more 
than a common end. Without that, misunderstanding, 
friction and delay make for inefficiency. Give the 
people—at all levels—a common end: make it known 
throughout the organization; and things will keep mov¬ 
ing in the right direction. This duty of providing and 
promulgating a common end is one of the essential 
duties of top management. This is where the art of 
administration begins. 

Cameron, pursuing Urwick’s line of thought, has 
summed up in this excellent way: 

All recorded experience suggests that this common end 
must have enough social content to appeal in some degree 
to the conscience of each of us. . . . To get the best out of 
men and women an aim must appeal to the best in them. 

x Efficiency Magazine, March 1947. 

2 Patterns of Organization (an address to the Institute of Industrial 
Administration, May 1947 )- 
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The first principle of management is, therefore, to have an 
inspiring aim. But it is not enough to have such an aim 
or even to have it formally accepted by the entire staff. 

Once accepted and declared, the aim must be con¬ 
stantly kept in front of the staff, not blatantly or obtru¬ 
sively, but quietly and persuasively. . . . Any group of 
people pursuing a common end needs to find a leader to 
focus and co-ordinate the group effort. 1 

Yet leadership often fails in its efforts to establish a 
common end. Why? Because insufficient attention is 
given to the human element. Today, more than ever 
before, one of the root causes of discontent in business 
and industry, is the fact that so much of the work has 
been robbed of personality. The worker lacks interest 
because he does not see clearly how his or her own small 
contribution is related to the main purpose of the 
business. The little clerk doing a recording job in a 
great trading organization does not see how such a dull 
routine job can have an effect on ultimate sales and 
profits. His co-workers plod along in the same lifeless 
way. Their bosses have failed to give adequate study 
to human relations. The work of the juniors has not 
been given any social meaning. Yet a full understanding 
of the technique of management, with regular practice 
of the art of administration which such understanding 
ensures, would transform this situation and raise the 
standard of work, health and happiness all round. It 
has been done; but I question if it has been done over 
more than, say, a quarter of the whole area of British 
business and industry, in spite of social and industrial 
legislation designed to promote these ends. 

There was a time when Meredith John nursed a 
prejudice against accountants in business. It was the time, 

1 Principles of Management . 
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closely following World War II, when a surprising 
number of professional men—lawyers and accountants 
foremost among them—began to establish themselves 
as top managers. 

The reason was not far to seek. With the enormous 
increase in restrictions on private enterprise and in the 
number of returns required for the operation of the 
various Controls, the need for the services of the lawyer 
and the accountant grew ever greater; and with so 
many gaps in management due to wartime wastage 
these men, able in their own spheres and accustomed 
to control, found new opportunities opening up for 
them. 

Meredith John, like many other business men, deve¬ 
loped a very lively suspicion of this trend. The reason 
for concern was, of course, sound. The technique of 
management is every bit as important and highly specialized as 
the technique of accountancy. A man may be the finest 
accountant in the country, and yet he may be a poor 
manager. But—and I would stress this point—a good 
accountant who has also acquired the qualifications 
needed for top management can readily become a 
successful and formidable figure in business. 

This, however, need not worry the young man with 
his eye on the top of the ladder, who already possesses 
a sound general knowledge of management and is busy 
acquiring a specialist knowledge of the art of adminis¬ 
tration, because it is easier for him to learn the elements 
of accountancy—and so become very fully equipped— 
than it is for the qualified accountant to learn all about 
higher management. An elementary knowledge of 
accountancy has become essential to the prospective top 
administrator, because of the special burdens which 
central controls impose these days on industry and 
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commerce. It has become part of his necessary technical 
equipment for his climb up the ladder. 

How can we sum up the attributes needed for 
successful top administration? What range of qualities 
is required in a potential Managing Director? Donald 
McDonald, who speaks with the full authority of high 
office, has answered the question: 

There is the power of leadership and the gift of enter¬ 
prise; the character that commands respect; the wide 
experience and knowledge of human nature; the coura¬ 
geous, imaginative and experimenting mind; the power 
quickly to analyse situations and reject the unessential; 
and the necessary equipment of technical and commercial 
knowledge. 

So speaks a Managing Director. Let this be noted: 
knowledge of management rules and precepts will not 
alone produce leaders of this stamp, but knowledge of 
the art of administration can go a long way to bring out all 
the latent qualities in a man and enhance the attributes 
which he has already revealed, so driving him forward 
and building him up. 

Elbourne recalls the specification drawn up by the 
former French industrialist, Henri Fayol, who defined 
administration as being concerned with the following 
six functions: forecasting, planning, organizing, com¬ 
manding, co-ordinating, and controlling; and El- 
bourne’s commentary should be carefully noted and 
borne in mind>"Fayol’s definition, he says, ‘ not only 
confirms the vieuu that administration is a factor in every kind of 
organized service , public , industrial or commercial , but it also 
indicates that some element of administration enters into the 
ujork of all ranks engaged in such services . The proportion 
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varies widely over the scale of responsibility , being extremely 
small in the non-executive ranks and rising to a maximum 
among the highest officers, some of whom may be engaged 
almost solely upon administrative duties. 

Arising out of his consideration of FayoPs specifica¬ 
tion, Elbourne sums up the duties of a top administrator 
as follows: 

i. To interpret the policy of the Board. 

52 . To issue the necessary instructions. 

'3. To approve plans drawn up by subordinates. 

4. To co-ordinate related activities. 

5. To define functions. 

6. To promote and maintain morale. 

7. To provide for proper personnel training. 

8. To supervise the main activities of the organi¬ 
zation. 

9. To account to the Board. 

Do not imagine that it is the prerogative of the 
Managing Director alone to interpret the policy of the 
Board (Point No. 1). The responsibility passes down the 
line in a big organization—to the General Manager, to 
the chief area or departmental officers, and to other 
senior executives. Points 2-6 are applicable to all who 
occupy executive posts, and to most departmental and 
section heads. Points 7-9 are mainly responsibilities of 
the Managing Director, or of senior administrators to 
whom he delegates the functions of staff training and 
the general direction of operations. 

At a later stage I shall deal more specifically with 
two aspects of administration-co-ordination and dele- 

1 Fundamentals of Industrial Administration (Vol. II). 
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gation of duties-whose importance in successful 

management should never be underestimated. It is 
enough to touch on them here. Since the top adminis¬ 
trator has to correlate many diverse activities, he is 
constantly called upon to weigh the merits of this or that 
proposed action, to solve problems, to make decisions 
and to issue clear and firm instructions. In a big organi¬ 
zation he has many specialists under him. He cannot 
know everything about all the processes, but as L. C. 
Marshall has put it, ‘he should be intelligent with 
respect to them, and particularly he must be intelligent 
with respect to the relationship between processes ’. 1 

It is, I believe, one of the secrets of success that we 
should always be intelligent about the relationships both 
between processes and pedple. We should never forget that 
behind the process there is a person—an honest-to-God 
human being like ourselves. That is why the great man 
so quickly establishes himself as a great leader. He is 
never afraid to trust people. Sometimes he is let down, 
but not often. 

Some of us have had occasion to crab the methods of 
the Civil Service. But senior Civil Servants long ago 
discovered that in delegating responsibility they could 
make good use of Personal Assistants; and the practice 
is a sound one. 

Delegation of authority is something all accept in 
principle, but all too few put into practice. Skilful dele¬ 
gation of duties is an art; and today, even among the 
big chiefs in business, I notice a strong reluctance to 
treat this art as a specialist, wholetime job, to be 
carried out on behalf of the Chief by a live executive 

possessing qualities of tact, confidence, patience and- 

where necessary-punch. 

1 Business Administration. 
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The use of a competent personal assistant as a go- 
between can make every top administrator’s task easier 
and his performance smoother; and, incidentally, it is 
a fine way to fit a promising man, with some achieve¬ 
ment to his credit, for bigger and better things. 


4 

THE RULE OF ORDER 

No high quality avails where the rule of order fails. 

L. UR WICK 

the ‘O’ in Organization stands for Order. It is there¬ 
fore a prime essential in a man who aims at becoming 
a good organizer that he should have an orderly mind. If 
he lacks an orderly mind, he must acquire and cultivate 
one before he can be relied upon to take orderly action. 

In organization a great deal depends on correct 
timing. And correct timing depends on the correct 
apportionment of time. The man who is always ‘in a rush 
is a poor organizer—and he will never become an able 
administrator. He fails to allot his time properly 
because his sense of proportion is under-developed. His 
organization lacks order. It is Uke a piano with a kitten 
or two on the keys. 

In organization, too, a great deal depends on correct 
application of the division of labour principle. Without it, 
action will often be mistimed. Timely action depends, 
as a rule, on the efforts of several departments or indivi¬ 
duals whose efforts have to be correlated. If the labour 
involved has not been properly assessed and allocated, 
a hold-up may develop at the eleventh hour because 
one unit, fighting against the clock, lags behind. It is the 
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fault of the man responsible for organizing the action. 

When such failure occurs the senior executive should 
be able to recognize the cause ; and it is his duty to pin¬ 
point it, for the benefit of his subordinates. But too often 
the senior executive is himself blind to the cause, and 
later there is another failure. Even in these advanced 
days far too few high-ups in business are alive to the 
vital importance of division of labour and time in achieving 
maximum efficiency. 

First things first is a motto of management which is of 
the utmost importance. It is the simplest of all guiding 
rules, and, at the same time, one of the most effective 
and far-reaching. Yet many managers and executives 
act as though they have never heard of it. Or if they 
have heard of it, they have forgotten it so completely 
that it is buried deep in the sub-conscious mind. 
Certainly they fail to practise it. 

Without this elementary but essential rule of conduct, 
order is impossible; and the bigger and more important 
the undertaking, the greater the disorder tends to be. 
First things first is one of those rules of universal applica¬ 
tion which allow of no exception. The occasion can 
never arise when it pays to depart from it. It is as much 
a rule for times of emergency as for normal routine. It 
applies in every sphere of activity and at every level. 
Yet in every sphere and at every level, among both 
management and staff, an alarming proportion of 
people neglect it. 

What such widespread failure to practise this basic 
principle of organization costs the country in terms of 
fs.d. it is impossible to estimate. It would be safe to 
assert that the enormous loss of efficiency must cost us 
tens of millions; yet for twenty years past, in various 
departments of our national life, I have observed such 
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wholesale failure to put first things first that I fear it 
would be nearer the mark to say hundreds of millions. 

Why does this failure persist? Is it because the rule is 
almost childish in its simplicity? The rule says plainly 
and means no more—that we should attend to the more 
urgent matters before attending to the less urgent 
matters. Is this so simple that it is beneath our notice? 
Is it so plain that we take it too much for granted? Or 
is there some other reason—something more subtle, 
related perhaps to one of the more common weaknesses 
of human nature? 

Failure to apply the rule is so common that I believe 
it may be due to inherent laziness on the part of most 
people. They know vaguely what is right, but neither 
do they rouse themselves to make the small mental 
effort to crystallize the idea in their minds, nor are they 
prepared to go to the trouble of listing in order of 

priority the things they have to do. 

All this adds up to the need for an orderly mind. In 
acting upon th o.first things first rule, and in listing in order 
of priority the things that have to be done, the effort 
required of a man with a well-ordered mind is so 
modest that laziness will not deter him. The test of 
laziness goes further back: it goes back to the time of a 
man’s training in organization. If at that time the man 
is so lazy that he fails to assimilate the few fundamental 
laws of organization, a disorderly mind is the price of 
his failure. For him organization will always be a 
struggle, and (in Meredith John’s words) he will ‘just 

go ploughing along’. 

This state of affairs is a sad reflection on the energy 
and mental calibre of a large proportion of people 
holding managerial and executive positions today. But 
laziness at the training stage does not wholly explain the 
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situation. There is another cause: lack of opportunity to 
train in the formative years. I can readily think of scores of 
people, with many solid qualities and sometimes bril¬ 
liant gifts to commend them, who have risen to man¬ 
agerial and executive rank, most of them by ‘the hard 
way’, some by virtue of outstanding natural attributes, 
who are sorely handicapped today by ignorance of the 
bare elements of organization. 

Today the complexity of life in almost every direction 
makes this ignorance a greater handicap than ever 
before, especially in industrial and commercial life. It is 
a drag on the individuals themselves; it is a handicap to 
their firms; and, worst of all, it is a serious deterrent to 
the nation’s progress in its effort to achieve full econo¬ 
mic recovery. So every step that is taken to provide 
essential management training, and every encourage¬ 
ment that is given to young men and women to study 
and master the principles of organization, contribute 
more to our prospects of national progress than is com¬ 
monly recognized. 

^Mastery of the art of administration demands sound 
knowledge and practical experience of organization. 
It is a sign of bad organization when individuals are left 
in doubt about their particular functions. The function 
of every employee (or group of employees if a number 
perform the same job) should be capable of precise 
description. ‘The content of every position in an organi¬ 
zation—that is to say, its duties, its responsibilities and 

its relation to other positions-should be clearly 

defined in writing .’ 1 

The relationship between positions is too often 
omitted when new employees are being told about their 
jobs. This, I suspect, is often an indication that the 

1 Patterns of Organisation , by L. XJrwick. 
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manager or senior executive responsible for appoint¬ 
ments is not himself clear about the relationship—a 
suspicion that tends to be borne out by the fact that, 
more often than not, the manager or executive con¬ 
cerned has direct supervision over too many people. 

It is a generally accepted rule of modern administra¬ 
tion—but one honoured more in the breach than the 
observance—that no one person should directly control 
the activities of more than six others. This rule is based 
on experience, which has shown that in an age of in¬ 
creasing specialization the task of co-ordinating and 
controlling the operations of more than five or six 
subordinates, and of producing unity of effort, is 
sufficient to tax the organizing capacity of any man. In 
a great many big undertakings today the top manage¬ 
ment have not got round to putting this rule of sound 
organization into effect, hence the number of execu¬ 
tives with far too wide, roving, and therefore loose 
commissions, and as a result, far too sketchy a conception 
of the functions of some of the employees under them. 

Organization has been well defined as ‘the framework 
of duties and responsibilities through which an under¬ 
taking works ’. 1 But sometimes, even in progressive 
companies, there is evidence of failure to nominate and 
train deputies capable of assuming the duties and 
responsibilides belonging to each key job. Continuity of 
effort and sustained drive at peak periods can be 
secured only if there is someone available and competent 
to step into every job when the regular occupant is off. 

Getdng the most out of people is one of the signs of 
good organization; and one of the best ways of getting 
the most out of people is to let them know that they are 
in the direct line of succession for better jobs. They 

1 Principles of Management , by M. A. Cameron. 
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realize this when they are nominated as deputies for 
people one rung up the ladder—and often, when they 
are called upon to deputise, they are able to show that 
they have been preparing for the opportunity, and they 
reveal commanding qualities which quickly earn them 
promotion. 

Good management, as F. W. Taylor has written, is 
‘the art of knowing exactly what is to be done and the 
best and cheapest way of doing it’. The deputy who is 
able to step into the breach and do his superior’s job 
well has been thinking about the job, and of the 
opportunity it offered. Looking ahead and thinking 
ahead are grand habits. 

The expert organizer always looks ahead. He always 
has time to think ahead. He plans things so that he is 
able to leave most of the day-to-day problems to his 
subordinates. His job is to plan and direct, and to avoid 
being caught up in the detailed execution of a score of 
different jobs. 

It is the very essence of good management that a man 
should be able to see things whole, and so be able to 
co-ordinate activities towards a definite end. Too many 
managers cannot see the wood for the trees. They know 
everything about their work—except how to organize it. 


5 

SYSTEM AND FIR ST-CLASS MEN 

those of us who have had the good fortune to be 
associated with the planning and launching of some 
great enterprise have found the experience exhilarat¬ 
ing, especially when large sums of money have been 
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involved. Often on such occasions the huge outlay seems 
extravagant, even wasteful, and can be justified only 
by results. 

Meredith John is one of those bold leaders of in¬ 
dustry who, without being gamblers, never flinch at 
demands for heavy initial expenditure; and in pointing 
to the early development of America, when the cream 
of the continent’s natural resources were being scooped 
off the surface, he has quoted from the writings and 
speeches of that far-sighted and forceful leader of 
American enterprise, Edward A. Filene. ‘The paradox 
of pioneering,’ Filene once said, ‘is that waste is econo¬ 
mical. _Exploitation was actually cheaper than con¬ 

servation* in the early days of American expansion; but 
the time came when the practices of the exploiter 
became a social menace, ‘and the creative methods of 
the scientific, socially-minded business man were a 
necessity. . . . And now, only a broader and more 
scientific approach will enable the business man of the 
future to survive.’ 

The point has already been made that bare experi¬ 
ence is not enough. Indeed, as Elbourne has bluntly 
put it: ‘Experience is a poor substitute for scientific 
instruction. It is a slow, cumbersome and wasteful 
method of learning. ... Having experience and profit¬ 
ing from experience are two different things .’ 1 So today 
every enlightened top management insists on the appli¬ 
cation of science to every aspect of the work; on scien¬ 
tific recruitment, training and appointment of staff; 
on scientific investigation, research and experiment 
precisely in accordance with principles advocated by 
F. W. Taylor long before they became widely accepted 
in either America or Britain. 

1 Fundamentals of Industrial Administration (Vol. I). 
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The scientific method aims at increasing efficiency 
by bringing the mind, into the closest sympathetic 
relationship with the process. It is not enough merely 
to find a good man and leave him to it. ‘In the past,* 
wrote Taylor, ‘the man has been first; in the future the 

system must be first’-the aim, of course, always being 

‘the development of each man to his state of maximum 
efficiency .’ 1 

One sometimes comes across enthusiasts for the 
scientific approach who are inclined to forget that 
management, far from being wholly a science, is also 
an art. They forget the human element: it is men and 
women who have to be managed. It is often said of a 
man that he has the knack of dealing with people. Such 
a man has cultivated part of the real art of management 
—in particular, that part of management which consti¬ 
tutes administration. He employs scientific means: he uses 
system. But the fact that he is credited with having the 
knack of dealing with people shows that he is not a 
system addict. 

The system addict will always hang himself in the 
end, if he gives himself enough rope; but he is liable to 
strangle the business in the process. The trouble with 
systems is that it is always possible to improve upon 
them; and the system addict is always so busy intro¬ 
ducing new systems that he seldom gives them a chance 
to work. The true administrator—the man with whom 
administration is an art—sees to it that progress is not 
blocked by disorderly telescoping of procedures. 

Most of us these days have our fill of paper work. 
What is essential in paper planning, or re-planning, is 
that care should be taken to plan the routes in such a 
way that no key-points are by-passed. If a key-point 

1 Principles of Scientific Management. 
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is by-passed, untold confusion may result. Interest in 
people—in the men and women who are on duty at the 
key-points—saves the true administrator from such 
mistakes. His system is not soulless. Mr Jones and Mrs 
Smith and Miss Brown all figure in it. They are part of 
it. And if they do not fit in, then something is wrong 
with the system, so the system is not introduced until it 
has been overhauled. . 

While the system addict, in his appetite for change, 
often overlooks the human element, at the other 
extreme stand the vested interests which old systems 
have created. Old systems are sometimes like old water 
pipes: you don’t find them out till they burst. It is part 
of the art of administration to discover when a system 
has outlasted its usefulness, to know how to plan a new 
one which takes the human element into account, to 
know how to persuade ‘the old school’ that the new 
system is being built round them—and then let the 
new school take a hand in operating it. 


6 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
MANAGEMENT 

the inspired leader is not always a good model. 
During World War III had an opportunity of observ¬ 
ing the dynamic genius of Sir Graham Cunningham, 
then Director General of Munitions Production. He had 
the reputation of being the best chairman in the 
Ministry. Yet any attempt to derive a compact set of 
first principles from the conduct of such a distinctive 
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administrator as Sir Graham Cunningham would, I 
feel sure, be doomed to failure. 

I think that is why Meredith John, shrewd observer 
of his fellows as he is and keen self-analyst as well, has 
been driven, out of intense desire to know the why and 
wherefore.of every action, to devour book after book on 
modern management, with the object of discovering 
how men like Sir Graham Cunningham and himself 
have been so successful in building and managing vast 
enterprises. 

Let us see how far an examination of first principles, 
as laid down by acknowledged authorities in manage¬ 
ment, gives us a clue to the success of such men. 

First, let us take the four basic principles propounded 
by Frederick W. Taylor: 

1. Application of science to every aspect of work. 

2 . Scientific selection, training and assignment of 
personnel. 

3 . Establishment of special staff for investigation, experi¬ 
ment and analysis of records, the work all to be 
co-ordinated. 

4 . Go-operation in well-doing by all concerned. 

I can say, with full knowledge of the facts, that long 
before Meredith John became aware of Taylor’s 
Principles he had put them into practice and developed 
them in his own organization. In his earlier years, when 
he was busy learning the hard way, and ever impatient 
to find short cuts, in his zeal to assimilate every pro¬ 
gressive idea practised by the business leaders of the 
day, he did in fact wean himself on these very laws, 
which others before him had learned and adopted. 

Next let us note the Pen Commandments for modern 
managers expounded by J. George Frederick, Founder 
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of the Business Bourse, New York, in an address to the 
American Management Association in 1947 (as 
summarized by Herbert N. Casson in the February 
1948 issue of The Efficiency Magazine ) : 

1. A Manager does not know everything: he profits 
from the knowledge of his assistants. 

2. He delegates authority along with responsibility. 

3. He is on the outlook for promising people to train for 
particular jobs, and every job has an understudy. 

4. He looks ahead, leaving most of the day-to-day 
problems to his subordinates. His job is to plan and 
direct, not to get caught up in detailed execution. 

5. He is an expert co-ordinator, knowing that team¬ 
work counts. 

6. He gives a lot of attention to human relations. 

7. He knows that it is impossible to stand still, and that 
an organization must always be changing—for the 
better. 

8. He has self-control: he is not a man of moods. 

g. He give the reasons for instructions, and makes them 
plain. 

10. He believes in, and encourages others to believe in, 
the scientific way of doing things, knowing that this 
is the way that has been evolved by those who have 
thought and experimented most; and to that end he 
encourages new ideas and research. 

It was the above summary of Frederick’s ten com¬ 
mandments of management that gave rise to a dis¬ 
covery on my part—the discovery that Meredith John 
had an almost photographic mind; and I recalled then 
that Oscar Wilde had apparently possessed the same 
gift. (Wilde, it is said, used to entertain his friends by 
skimming swiftly through the pages of a book and then 
reciting from memory lengthy passages, word for word.) 
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Meredith John had just had his attention called to 
Casson’s summary of the ten commandments, with the 
suggestion that they might be issued as a leaflet to the 
executive and managerial staffs. With his hand on the 
telephone to deal with some other matter, he ran his 
eye down the list and promptly agreed. It was thought 
that the ten commandments had not registered, but at 
least he had given them his blessing, and the leaflet was 
ordered. 

Now note the remarkable sequel. A few days later 
Meredith John undertook one of his whirlwind tours of 
about a score of his concerns, in the course of which he 
met individually at least a hundred employees. And as 
he passed from man to man, giving each and all words 
of advice on the conduct of their affairs, he expounded 
nearly all Frederick’s ten commandments, often using 
the very words and phrases employed by Herbert 
Casson in his magazine. 

This amazing faculty is something which, I am 
afraid, cannot be inculcated by ordinary mortals, 

though—as I have proved-it can in some measure be 

developed by the regular exercise of intense concentra¬ 
tion and speed in reading passages or statistical state¬ 
ments. As an experiment in mental photography I 
invite readers to scan Frederick’s ten commandments, 
devoting only sixty seconds to the reading, and then in 
three minutes attempt to write down the command¬ 
ments as stated. It will be found that it is necessary to 
attune the mind to the task. My own brain works 
slowly, but I have found that when I prepare myself for 
a special effort and bring all my power of concentration 
to bear on it, I sometimes get surprisingly good results. 

However, while such exercises are to be commended, 
most readers with a desire to implant the principles of 
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management firmly in their minds will want to give 
more deliberation to Frederick’s commandments. 

Let us pass to the third statement of principles I have 
chosen. Cameron, after analysing each of them, sums 
up as follows: 

These principles make sense. They fit together into a 
coherent whole. The common end requires leadership to 
achieve it. Leadership promotes unity , but it has to work 
through functionalism. Functionalism, or delegation, is 
limited by the span-of-supervision and linked by co-ordina¬ 
tion. Results are checked by control and improved by 
research. Research leads to simplification and standardize- 
tion , which in turn has to be corrected by flexibility in 
applying the results of continuing research. Here is a 
foundation on which we can build with some confidence. 1 

I agree, and I think this modern author has per¬ 
formed a real service. Several of these principles, such 
as standardization, delegation of authority, span of 
supervision, and flexibility, will be examined more 
closely in later chapters. Each principle must be fully 
understood by those who wish to master—and practise 
—the art of administration. If the wish is father to the 
thought, the thought is surely mother to the action. 


7 

THE STANDARD WAY 

Frederick w. taylor startled his American con¬ 
temporaries—and surprised some of the British in¬ 
dustrialists who at the time considered themselves 
progressive—with his advanced ideas on management. 

1 Principles of Management , by M. A. Cameron. 
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Taylor, who was himself an engineer, was probably 
the first man to use the term ‘scientific management’; 
and his work, according to H. G. Wells, was ‘essentially 
a reconstruction of industrial processes after a close 
study and analysis of every step in the process under 
treatment.’ 1 Wells recalls one of Taylor’s achieve¬ 
ments which followed this study and analysis of an 
industrial process. In one of his factories he suc¬ 
ceeded, by application of his own theory, in reducing 
the cost of handling by 54 per cent while at the 
same time raising the average wages of the men by 
63 per cent. 

Taylor is not today the last word on the subject. 
Much water has flowed under the bridges since he first 
gave his ideas to the public; and as he said himself, 
organization is a continuing process. But it is fitting 
that we should open our brief consideration of the 
importance of standardization by quoting Taylor’s 
original statement that ‘the first vital need in scientific 
management is uniformity of method—a standard way 
of doing things’. 2 

Cameron, as will have been noted in the last chapter, 
relates standardization to simplification; and this, of 
course, is the essence of the process. Uniformity of 
method simplifies the manager’s task. It is obviously not 
desirable—and it is certainly not profitable—to have a 
large variety of procedures, involving a great many 
different kinds, shapes and sizes of books and forms. 
Today we acknowledge this. It is not a matter for 
argument. Yet the idea of standardization is a modern 
idea, just as the whole idea of scientific management is 
a modern idea. 

1 The Work , Wealth and Happiness of Alankind> by H. G. Wells. 

2 'The Principles of Scientific Management. 
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What we tend to overlook today, in an era when we 
take the idea for granted, is that uniformity of method 
does not in itself ensure efficiency. It merely makes it 
easier to become efficient. Even today in Britain in 
some of the old-established types of business, we still 
meet with some obstruction in introducing standard 
methods, principally from people who, through 
shortage of experienced supervisors, were ‘jumped up* 
during the war to positions beyond their powers; but in 
the main the bulldozers have done their work, and the 
tendency now is to expect too much from uniformity of 
method. Acceptance of the idea tends to destroy 
individual initiative and enterprise. Every manager or 
embryo manager who recognizes the special part which 
administration plays in his work should be constantly on 
his guard against this danger. 

Once he is conscious of the danger, he can make 
uniformity of method one of his chief aids in well-doing. 
It can free him from many of his worries. It can ease 
many of his problems. It can enable him to devote time 
to devising more economic practices and to planning 
greater expansion of business. It can enable him to get 
better results with less expenditure of effort, and to give 
better service. 

One of the troubles with standardization is that it 
tends to create vested interests. When a new system is 
introduced the people who are charged with the 
responsibility of putting it into effect take a legitimate 
pride in it. They are anxious to justify it because in so 
doing they justify the faith that has been placed in 
them; and by the same token they are inclined to resist 
later proposals to alter or supersede the system. They 
make the mistake of thinking that the new proposals 
embody criticism of their administration. 
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Yet change is inherent in good, progressive organi¬ 
zation. Every new standard way of doing things gives 
way in time to a better standard way. So Cameron is 
right, in dealing with the merits of standardization, 
when he emphasizes the vital importance of flexibility. 
Let Cameron speak for himself: 

Mention of standardization brings us at once to the 
necessary corrective, flexibility. . . . There is little point in 
applying research unless one is prepared to use the results 
to change existing methods for better ones. .. . Flexibility 
is a dynamic principle which it is almost impossible to 
draft into the static framework of organization. Yet a 
successful undertaking is alive. Its organization, although 
a framework, is also a process; and it can only remain a 
process if it continues to be flexible. 1 

I was most interested to discover that Meredith John, 
although he had never heard of the great Frederick 
Taylor until a year or two ago, had been putting 
Taylor’s concept of‘the standard way’ into practice for 
thirty years. And throughout these years he had also 
been practising the principle of flexibility—enunciated 
by Cameron—so much so that murmurs of criticism 
were sometimes to be heard, even from loyal servants. 
No sooner was a new system introduced by Meredith 
John, it was said, than another new system was imposed 
on it! And sometimes—though not often—this was a 
fact. But it was not a matter for serious criticism. 
Nothing but the best satisfies the great administrator. 
No system should be allowed to establish itself 
if a better system is discovered in the meantime. 
It always pays to scrap the old, even if the old is 
almost new. What must be avoided is the telescoping 
of systems. 

1 Principles of Management . 
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‘Gut the loss’ is a well-known Meredith John axiom. 
‘If the new way is the best, it will pay dividends in the 
end.’ In practice, however, it is seldom necessary to be 
so ruthless, because in the normal course a new system 
should be introduced only after the most thorough 
investigation and careful planning. I mention the 
extreme example only to illustrate the importance of 
flexibility in relation to standardization. The need for 
careful thought and planning before introducing a new 
system should be obvious, and should never be forgotten. 

We opened this chapter with Taylor. Let us close it 
with Taylor. The first vital need in scientific manage¬ 
ment, he declared, is uniformity of method—a standard 
way of doing things. ‘The second vital need,’ he pro¬ 
claims, ‘is a clear analytical exposition of the standard 
method.’ We shall notice in the next chapter how essen¬ 
tial it is always to explain things to the staff. 


8 

THE JOB 

It is not enough to have well-designed machinery. 

L. URWICK 

we read occasionally about the failure of some 
big undertaking or other; and when the time comes 
for the chairman and his Board to face the angry share¬ 
holders, the same sad old story is told. The services of the 
best business consultants were employed, the chairman 
reports: able new managers were engaged: the whole 
organization was overhauled: the latest and best ma¬ 
chinery and methods were introduced—all to no effect. 
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Why? Perhaps the called-for reorganization came 
too late. The rot may have set too deep. Or perhaps the 
powers-that-be had failed in one vital respect: they had 
failed to tell the staff—failed to explain the reasons why 
new managers were supplanting the old, the reasons 
why the old organization had been found wanting, the 
outstanding qualifications of the new men, the reassur¬ 
ing fact that the new organization had been devised by 
the greatest experts in the land, the way it was going to 
operate, the relationships of the various departments 
and sections to one another under the new set-up, and 
(last but not least) the precise places and functions of all 
the key-men under the new order. 

It is sad to reflect that after tens of thousands of 
pounds have been spent in designing and installing a 
new organization, the benefits have been frittered away 
because the powers-that-be have failed to spend a 
thousand or two more in establishing a competent 
Director of Organization and Method to disseminate 
essential information and in particular to tell the staff, 
from the senior executives right down to the humble 
clerks, what their jobs are, how they all fit into the 
scheme of things, and how the work of one and all is 
going to be co-ordinated to achieve the common end. 

In a big organization every function must be clearly 
defined and related to the main objective. This may 
sound a trite statement. It is certainly elementary. Yet 
experience goes to prove that even top managers need 
to be reminded of it. The failure is due to the lack of that 
very element in management which I stress so fre¬ 
quently in this book- the element of administration. I have 

just mentioned the post of Director of Organization and 
Method. I am not greatly concerned about the precise 
title. It varies in different organizations. What I do 
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want to point out at this stage is that the duties of this 
officer are at least ninety per cent administrative. 

In far too many businesses in Britain today the lack 
of purely administrative qualities in the top levels of 
management is the cause of mal-expenditure and poor 
performance. I believe that today in Britain, under 
wide-spread State Control, it is the day of the survival 
of the fittest just as much as it was in the era of free 
enterprise, and that in the end no great undertaking 
will succeed, whether is be State-owned or privately- 
owned, unless high qualities of administration are 
fostered and displayed in its management, not only at 
the top levels but right down the line. 

Xo secure co-operation and to maintain high morale 
among the staff, the facts must be made known; and 
Urwick, in his insistence on the supreme importance of 
telling individuals what their functions are, writes: 

Xhe content of every position in every organization 
that is to say, its duties, its responsibilities and its relation 
to other positions—should be clearly defined in writing. 1 

So far, so good; but it is necessary to go further. To 
get the best out of people in the performance of their 
jobs, it is necessary to supplement written instructions 
with the personal touch. 

How often we read, in advertisements by men seeking 
senior appointments, the claim: ‘Experienced in hand¬ 
ling staff’. And how often those of us who have had the 
task of recruiting new men, or of approving their 
appointments, have found to our cost that their capa¬ 
city for handling staff has been sadly under-developed 

and often woefully misguided. 

The claim of being able to handle staff is often made 

1 Fundamentals of Industrial Administration (Vol. II). 
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by men who have held commissions in the Armed 
Forces; but, while they were no doubt capable officers, 
the difference between handling subordinates in the 
Army, under strict regimentation, and handling staff in 
a business or other civil organization, is very marked. 
The methods are poles apart. In the Army strict disci¬ 
pline is the order of the day, especially in time of war, 
and is very easily enforced. In the ordinary business of 
civilian life, even under a measure of State Control, 
persuasion is the keynote of successful leadership. And 
nothing does more to persuade subordinates to give 
a firm the best service of which they are capable than 
the personal touch by those in authority, to supplement 
the issue of written instructions and explanations. 

In America they have been for a long time ahead of 
us in this particular aspect of administration, and it is 
noteworthy that most of the men who rise to the top in 
American business and industry have to a high degree 
developed this knack of handling people. It has been 
a definite and conscious part of their training for top 
management. I need hardly say that one of the secrets 
of Meredith John’s notable success in this country is the 
superb art he has always revealed in his dealing with the 
ever-growing number of personnel under his charge. 
(I have been told of a draft instruction which was once 
presented to him for his approval. It contained a 
reference to ‘the staff under my control’. It was char¬ 
acteristic of him that he should score out ‘control’ and 
substitute the word ‘charge’. His attitude to the people 
under his charge—and they have grown to many 
thousands—has throughout the years been almost 
paternal.) 

One word more on the importance of clearly defin¬ 
ing a man’s job (and of supplementing this, as I have 
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emphasized, with the personal touch). This is not a 
responsibility to be discharged and then conveniently 
forgotten. Just as organization is ‘a continuous evolu¬ 
tion*, 1 so the task of defining and re-defining functions 
is a continuous process. That is one more reason why it 
is essential for every big concern, public or private, to 
have a highly qualified administrator (whatever his 
title may be) in charge of organization—a responsibi¬ 
lity which must, of course, include charge of personnel. 

The need for a common end has already been noted. 
The top management must be conscious of it, and they 
must make the whole staff conscious of it. This should 
not prove difficult. If, for example, the common end is 
‘the supply and sale of products or services of the best 
possible quality at the lowest prices compatible with 
good wages and good working conditions’ (to quote 
Cameron 2 ), then ‘there is no difficulty in making it clear 
to all that such an end has enough social value and 
importance to appeal to the liveliest of social con¬ 
science*. And in support of his view Cameron empha¬ 
sizes the importance of unity of principle and action. 
This simply means seeing an operation as a whole and 
in persuading the staff that a concerted effort is worth 
while and that it will produce the desired result. 

So one of the tasks of top management—and part of 
the art of administration—is to get individual effort 
and combined effort to operate along the same line of 
action towards a common goal. ‘Give us the tools, and 
we will finish the job.’ Give the workers a goal—a 
worth-while goal—and they will work as a team and 
drive forward. It is for the top planners to set the goal 
and point the way to it. ‘Action,* writes Elbourne, 

1 L. Urwick. 

* Principles of Alanagement. 
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‘must be so arranged as to subordinate all secondary 
considerations to that object.’ 1 

See things as a whole , says American expert, William 
R. Basset, and co-ordinate activities towards a definite end. 
This, in a dozen words, is the essence of good adminis¬ 
tration. 


9 

RESPONSIBILITY AND POWER 

Authority without power is a vain, empty thing. 

L. UR.WICK 

when i think of some of the men, in my own experi¬ 
ence, who have failed to rise to great opportunities, it 
occurs to me that a study of the causes of their failure 
would produce material for an excellent primer on 

management. I recall, for example, one capable man- 

call him Jones—who was confidently tipped for high 
office. But he never got there. On the other hand, there 
is Jackson, who moves steadily up the ladder from 
success to success. 

What has Jackson got that is lacking in Jones? It is 
this: confidence in his staff. Jones, having for a time 
suffered from being given responsibility without 
power, failed himself in his years of opportunity to 
delegate power to those under him. So he has lacked a 
following. Jackson has less knowledge and experience 
than Jones; but he is rapidly becoming a big man, 
because he gives the people under him authority. He 
gives them strength to their elbows, and they respond 
with powerful effort. They believe in Jackson, because 
he believes in them. They believe in the Company, 

1 Fundamentals of Industrial Administration (Vol. II). 
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because the Company has—thanks to Jackson—given 
them their chance. 

Yet note this: Jones can talk about what is wanted. 
He can talk about ‘delegation of authority’. He knows 
it is an essential element in sound organization, especi¬ 
ally in a big organization. Which confirms a view I 
have held for some time—that many people mouth easy 
phrases without thinking about their meaning. 

No manager with whom I have had to deal has ever 
questioned the wisdom of delegating authority, yet 
some of them have failed lamentably in putting the 
principle into practise. So I want to dwell on the 
subject for a little. 

The art of administration—like any other art—is not 
something that can be mastered merely by reading 
books or listening to lectures. It has to be assiduously 
cultivated. This book will be of small value to the young 
man who is interested in fitting himself for a big 
managerial job unless he is willing (a) to think about the 
principles discussed, (b) to decide how they can be 
applied to the job he has to perform, and then (c) to 
put them into practise. 

With many managers, unfortunately, it is now too 
late. Not because they are too old, but because their 
minds are closed. Their brains are sponges which have 
become allergic to water. Their thoughts are besotted 
by rambling reflections on the virtues of learning ‘the 
hard way’. They do not realize that delegation of 
authority, by easing the burden of management, makes 
for greater efficiency. So strong is the conviction that 
the only true way of progress is the rocky way, that they 
push boulders in front of them instead of going round 
them. (Once, in the desert, I remember I expended a 
lot of energy scrambling over a big sand-dune on a dark 
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night. Looking back at its silhouette against the pale 
moon, I realized that if I had walked twenty yards or 
so to the right I could have skirted it. Wasted effort!) 

(it is, I believe, just because many of the old-time 
school of managers cling to the conviction that the hard 
way is the right way that they tend to resist the benefits 
of uniformity of method, which is designed to simplify 
a manager’s job. And by the same token they fail to 
make things easier for themselves because of their 
innate aversion to delegating authority. It boils down to 
fear—fear that they will come in for criticism if a 
subordinate lets them down. They judge others by their 
own deficiencies. In this era of progress (in spite of back- 
turnings here and there) the subordinates are better 
equipped than.the managers were, at the same age or 
stage, to cope with responsible jobs; but the outlet to 
easier ways is often stopped up, and so much efficiency 
is sacrificed on the old altar of prejudice. 

Delegation of duties, with appropriate authority, 
ought to free the manager from some of his worries and 
ease some of his problems, so enabling him to devote 
more of his time and more of his thought—precious 
thought, if he is worthy of a managerial job at all—to 
planning, improvising and expanding. 

Delegation of authority is an aspect of leadership 
which has never been adequately studied. Let us see 
what Elbourne says about it. 

Dissemination of leadership may best be effected by 
successive delegation . . . but though administration gains 
its greatest effectiveness by this means, comparatively 
few executives possess sufficient wisdom, perception, 
restraint and unselfishness to enable them to delegate 
sufficiently, satisfactorily and therefore successfully. 1 
1 Fundamentals of Industrial Administration (Vol. II). 
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Sir Charles Renold, Chairman of the British Insti¬ 
tute of Management, has laid it down that in a large 
organization, once the departments have been marked, 
the next thing is to ensure that the authority vested in 
the head of each department is adequate to the respon¬ 
sibility assigned. Nor can it be left at that. The char¬ 
acter and relationship of the departments, and the 
responsibility and authority assigned to the depart¬ 
mental heads, adds Renold, ‘must be continually under 
review to keep them suitably adapted to their pur¬ 
poses ’. 1 

In examining what is known as the Scalar system of 
organization (which I describe in the next chapter), 
TJrwick refers to the clear, vertical lines of authority 
which run from top to bottom of the organization, and 
declares: 

Every individual is entitled to know two things—to 
whom he is responsible and for what, and how that 
immediate authority is linked up with the supreme 
authority which represents the purpose of the system of 
co-operation as a whole . 2 

On this fundamental question Cameron contributes 
two valuable points. In talking of responsibility he 
reminds us how important it is to lay emphasis on 
responsibility for rather than responsibility to. My Sales 
Promotion Manager is responsible to me; and the 
organization chart leaves no one in doubt about that. 
But, what is more important, he is responsible for plan¬ 
ning and promotion of sales, and his authority is vested 
in the job. Says Cameron: 

Authority is not delegated in the sense of being handed 
down from on high, open to be curtailed or withdrawn 

1 The Job of the Managing Director. 

2 Patterns of Organization. 
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at the option of those who have conferred it on some of 
their servants. The necessary authority is inherent in each 
position , and is part of it . 1 

i lt is a general criticism of Government Departments 
at officials far too often lack authority to make 
decisions, so that ‘passing the buck* has become an 
everlasting pastime. My • own view, from wartime 
experience, is that the weakness lies not in the system of 

organization but in the training—or lack of training- 

of the personnel concerned. They have not been trained 
to assume responsibility except in the most circum¬ 
scribed sense, always well covered by the letter of the 
law. It is an essential feature of good management that 
subordinates should be in a position to make decisions 
without constant reference back. But of course this 
means that the subordinates have been trained to 
responsibility and have developed the judgment needed 
to make right decisions, since otherwise they cannot be 
trusted to act in accordance with the policy laid down 
by the Board or Departmental Head. (It will be 
realized by the newcomer to the study of higher man¬ 
agement that a good organization cannot therefore be 
built in a day!) 

No writer on management and administration has 
devoted more attention to this vital question of author¬ 
ity in relation to responsibility than Elbourne; and you 
will not be surprised when I tell you that Meredith 
John has issued to his companies thousands of office 
placards bearing some of Elbourne’s aphorisms on the 
subject. In the Meredith John organization no Manager 
or Departmental Head can afford to ignore such 
challenges to thought and action. I recall the obfusca- 


1 Principles of Organization. 
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tion which overtook one of his old-timers when Mere¬ 
dith John suddenly took him by the arm, walked him 
across the room, and pointed to a recent placard bear¬ 
ing the words (from Elbourne) : 

Authority and responsibility must be coterminous, 
coequal and defined. 

A silence like a London fog enveloped the company as 
Meredith John quietly asked: ‘What’s your view about 
that, Mr Watkins?’ Poor Watkins was tongue-tied. I 
question if he had even read Elbourne’s concentrated 
essence of administrative meat. Certainly it had not 
occurred to him to nibble, chew and digest it—which, 
of course, is what such tightly-packed wisdom requires. 

I invite the new student to have a go. 

Let us follow Elbourne a little further before we 
leave this subject. ‘The responsibility of all persons 
exercising authority,’ he writes, ‘should be absolute 
within the defined terms of authority.’ And he sums up: 

Authority and responsibility must correspond. An indi¬ 
vidual who has authority without responsibility is 
‘unaccountable* (that is, to a senior). He has escaped 
from control. An individual who has respons.bility with¬ 
out authority is being asked to make bricks without 

straw . 1 

There is little more to be said on this aspect of 
administration. Such rulings command immediate 
acceptance. ‘Of course, that’s quite true, says Mr 
So-and-so when the point is made to him; but it doesn 
seem to cross his mind that the reason you have made 
the point is that he has failed to put the principle into 

practice in his own sphere. 

* Fundamentals of Industrial Administration (Vol. II). 
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If we could afford to stop production, distribution 
and exchange for a week or two (which we can’t), and 
if we had enough expert tutors in higher administra¬ 
tion (which we have not) to devote their time and 
patience to giving some tens of thousands of men and 
women of managerial status an intensive training in 
administration, the whole outlook for British industry 
and commerce would be transformed, and there would 
be less loose talk about Britain being no longer a first- 
class power. 

We cannot do it just that way, but I believe we could 
speed up the process—at present little more than a 
nebulous and distant prospect—of getting our machin¬ 
ery of management geared up to the standard required 
in this new, atomic age. 

We have got so into the habit of looking to the 
Government to do things that a great deal of our brave 
talk about private enterprise and initiative is a waste 
of words and breath. I therefore suggest to the British Insti¬ 
tute of Management that they should take the initiative and 
secure the co-operation of all like-minded bodies in presenting 
the Government ivith a plan for a nation-ivide campaign—-to 
last, say, six months—for better management and administra¬ 
tion throughout the whole wide field of British industry and 
coijimerce . 

I believe that a Government-backed campaign, 
supported by all the management bodies and all the 
most progressive leaders of British industry and com¬ 
merce, would have an electrifying effect throughout 
the country. In a few months, I predict, there would 
be such an upsurge of interest in the best principles and 
practices of management that our national efficiency 
would increase and produce rich returns in economic 
and social betterment in the years ahead. 

D 
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FLOW OF AUTHORITY 

By what authority doest thou these things, and who gave thee 
this authority? Mark XI. a8 

clear definition of the lines and flow of authority 
is a sign of wise administration. Strict observance of 
the lines and flow of authority is a sign of effective 
co-operation. And when both conditions prevail, it is a 
sign of sound organization. No one should be in doubt 
about the source or the scope of his authority, nor 
should anyone else have reason to ask by what author¬ 
ity a man acts. 

Individual workers cannot be expected to co-operate 
effectively if they lack a clear understanding of what 
their separate functions are, and how these functions are 
related to the functions performed by other people. And, 
as Urwick and most other authorities agree, it is always 
desirable to define both functions and relationships in 
writing. It is also desirable in a large organization to use 
charts to illustrate relationships. But ‘there’s an art in 
drawing a chart’; and a bad chart is usually worse than 
no chart at all. If an organization chart does not show 
up relationships clearly, then there is something wrong 
either with the chart or the organization. Some years 
ago Meredith John recruited a bright young man 
called Elderby. He came from a commercial college 
where he had been studying business accountancy and 
administration. Meredith John put him on to drawing 
charts of the concerns under his control. ‘Elderby never 
managed to draw a decent chart,’ he used to say after- 
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wards, ‘but he was soon drawing a decent salary.* He 
found out so much that was faulty in the set-ups of the 
companies that he earned quick promotion. 

As I mentioned in the last chapter, what is known as 
the Scalar system of organization has clear lines of 
authority running from top to bottom. Every person 
knows to whom he is responsible and for what he is 
responsible; and he can readily trace the series of links 
which join the authority inherent in his own particular 
position with the supreme authority at the top. In such 
an organization, authority carries direct from one level 
to the next. As Elbourne explains it: ‘A subordinate 
has general responsibility to a superior and/or has 
direct authority over his subordinates .* 1 This, in expert 
jargon, is ‘Line’ relationship)-as distinct from ‘Func¬ 

tional* relationship, where authority over subordinates 
is usually indirect. And whereas a ‘Line’ officer has 
direct authority over a complete organizational unit , a 
‘Functional* officer has indirect authority over sub¬ 
ordinates concerned with a special subject. It is vital to an 
understanding of the mechanism of modern organiza¬ 
tion that these essential differences should be noted. 

How then do these ‘Line’ and ‘Functional’ processes 
tie up? The ‘Line^ relationship is plain and straight¬ 
forward enough. But what about the ‘Functional’ pro¬ 
cess? How, in particular, does a ‘Functional* officer 
impose his authority on a subordinate when, as has 

been noted, his authority is indirect ? The answer- 

which shows the tie-up between the two processes—is 
that he exercises his authority through the ‘Line’ officer 
responsible for the organizational unit of which the 
subordinate functionary is a member. To illustrate the 
point: 

1 Fundamentals of Industrial Administration (Vol. II). 
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1. Smith is Director of Textiles in a large trading organi¬ 
zation. He is a very senior ‘Functional’ Officer on the 
same level as Burton , the General Manager, who is a very 
senior ‘Line’ Officer (next indeed to the Board and 
Managing Director). 

2. Robinson is a Regional Textiles Supervisor. He is 
a ‘Functional’ Officer in the organizational unit con¬ 
trolled by Fraser , the Regional Controller, who is a ‘Line* 
Officer reporting direct to Burton , the General Manager. 

3. Now, while Burton , the General Manager, has direct 
authority over his Regional Controller, Fraser —as the 
line on the chart will clearly show— Smith , the Director 
of Textiles, exercises his authority over Robinson , the 
Regional Textiles Supervisor, through the Regional 
Controller, Fraser. 

This kind of flow of authority is characteristic of a 
big, decentralized organization, and is a fair sample of 
the kind of organization most favoured today in 
progressive management circles. 

Note two fundamental features of this kind of organi¬ 
zation : 

1. Whereas the ‘Functional’ Officer is always con¬ 
cerned with a special subject (Textiles, Machine Tools, 
Transport, etc.), the ‘Line’ Officer is always concerned 
with organization , whether he be General Manager, 
Regional Controller, Local Manager, or a liaison or 
co-ordinating officer at some intermediate or lower level. 

2. The flow of authority (whether in respect of ‘Line’ 
or ‘Functional’ operations) is represented by vertical lines. 

But a structure consisting solely of vertical lines can 
never sustain a massive organization. We must, there¬ 
fore, pay attention to the importance of horizontal 
structure. Here we may draw an easy distinction 
between operations , which are denoted by vertical lines. 
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and human relationships , which are denoted by horizontal 
lines. 

The horizontal lines link up officials of approximately 
the same rank. For example, in a Government Depart¬ 
ment all Principals are shown at the same level, all 
Higher Clerical Officers at another level, and so on. 
Vertical lines, representing the flow of authority, run 
down, for instance, from the Assistant Secretary grade, 
through the Principal grade, and through the Staff 
Officer grade, to the Higher Clerical Officer grade, 
cutting the horizontal lines of relationship at every 
level; and as IJrwick notes, ‘one of the chief difficulties 
encountered in organization arises at the points of 
intersection between the vertical and horizontal lines.* 1 
The short answer—though not quite the complete 
answer—to the difficulty which Urwick mentions is to 
apply the idea of decentralization to an organization, 
particularly if it is a large organization; because, as we 
have noted, under effective decentralization ‘Func¬ 
tional* authority is exercised through regional or inter¬ 
mediate ‘Line’ officers, whose responsibility it is, by 
cultivating the most efficient administrative technique, 
to co-ordinate the activities of all the key men under 
them. It is generally in big organizations with over¬ 
centralized controls, where the vertical lines of author¬ 
ity too often intersect the horizontal lines of human 
relationships, that most of the difficulties mentioned by 
Urwick tend to arise. 

I n the July (1948) issue of Business an important 
article appeared, from the pen of Gordon Smith, 2 in 
which the writer analysed the merits and demerits of 
centralization, with particular reference to the Labour 

1 Patterns of Organziation. 

* Centralize or Decentralize? 
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Government’s nationalization schemes. Briefly, his 
theme was that the new nationalization schemes 
revealed an unfortunate trend towards over-centraliza¬ 
tion. Attempts to operate an entire big industry from the 
top were (he argued) out of keeping with the best 
management ideas. From the top should come only 
general guidance, with local autonomy in carrying out 
operations; and he commended ‘Line’ management as 
opposed to centralization and ‘Functional’ management. 

I hope I have fairly summarized his thesis, because 
I propose to criticize it—on the same ground as I have 
criticized Cameron’s arbitrary distinction between 
Management and Administration. 

Gordon Smith may be justified in attacking a parti¬ 
cular nationalization scheme on the score that it is slow 
and cumbersome in operation. He may be justified, too, 
in attributing these deficiencies to over-centralization, 
and in asserting that the controlling Boards are top- 
heavy because most of the members are functional 
officers. But he is wrong, I believe, in condemning 
over-centralization and functional management as if 
they were one and the same thing. We must all con¬ 
demn 0P£r-centralization; but it is , I contend , possible in 
practice to have decentralization and functional management 
working effectively together. It is wrong to extol ‘line’ 
management ‘as opposed to functional management’, 
because it is, I believe, possible for ‘line’ management 
and ‘functional’ management to combine effectively. 

It is, of course, wrong to establish a centralized 
control on a purely functional basis; and to that extent 
I agree with Gordon Smith’s strictures on the practice 
in one or two spheres of having functional directors 
on the conference Boards. But do not let us rush to the 
opposite extreme and condemn functional management 
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on that account. Our job is to plan the proper tie-up 
between the two primary elements in management. 
The correct relationships between the ‘line’ officers and 
the ‘functional’ officers must therefore be clearly 
established, so that they do not pull in opposite direc¬ 
tions. It is all a matter for close co-ordination. It is a 
task for clever administration. 

In the wartime Government Departments, which for 
lack of advance planning had to be developed far too 
quickly, the ‘line’ officers and the ‘functional’ officers 
often cut across one another savagely, with a great deal 
of conflict and loss of efficiency. The more aggressive 
man usually won, but sometimes he was wrong. On the 
whole, the common effort was admirable, but in some 
sections of every Government Department associated 
with the conduct of the War the common effort was 
undermined or stultified because the co-ordination was 
inadequate or misguided. There was a lack of wise and 
sound administration in the Departmental manage¬ 
ment. 

Gordon Smith, in illustrating his thesis, selected the 
new British Railways Executive for special condemna¬ 
tion. It was, he declared, a functional body, with the 
chief functional officers operating right down the line, 
with far too much referencing back. And he compared 
the British Railways Executive unfavourably with the 
American Tennessee Valley Authority, with its admir¬ 
able structure of wide decentralization of authority. 
His criticism in this particular instance deserved—and 

I have no doubt received-careful attention; but it 

would not be difficult to adapt the new railway system 

to the T.V.A. model—at any rate in great measure- 

while retaining expert and efficient functional manage¬ 
ment as an inherent part of the system. 
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As we noticed in an earlier chapter, organization is 
a continuous process, and no big new organization is 
likely to remain static for even a few weeks. I suggest 
that changes in the formation of the British Railways 
Executive should be designed, not only to meet the 
criticism which Gordon Smith quite legitimately makes, 
but also to ensure that full advantage is taken of the 
merits of both ‘line’ and ‘functional* management, with 
policy control at the top and improved co-ordination of 
activities at every level (with decentralization where- 
ever possible) right down the line. 

The real test of efficiency in a national organization 
—or in any large organization—is how far decisions can 
be made in the right place at the right time; and this 
depends on a clear and even flow of authority (down 
vertical lines, with effective co-operation (along hori¬ 
zontal lines) at all levels. 


II 

THE IMPORTANCE OF 
CO - ORjD IN A TIO N 

This term (co-ordination) expresses the principles of organiza¬ 
tion in toto ; nothing less. MOONEY and reiley 1 

in ANY elaborate, highly-tuned organization a 
hitch is liable to occur every now and then—as may 
happen even with the most elaborate piece of highly- 
geared mechanism. It is always more likely to occur in 
an organization (as distinct from a pit*:e of mechanism) 
for the simple reason that we have* to allow for the 

human element. 

* Onward Industry , by J. C. Mooney and A. C. Reiley. 
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When a hitch occurs in an organization, it normally 
falls to some executive to explain the cause of the failure 
to his superior officer. And, more often than not, it is 
ascribed to the fact that two or more of the specialists 
have not been pulling together. 

In my own experience this particular failure is a 
result of one man having too many people under his 
immediate charge. Xo illustrate the point, a supervisor 
may have nine people under him. Xhis is probably 
three too many. So we come to consider the Span of Super¬ 
vision principle in administration. 

IJrwick, I suppose, has done more than any other 
modern authority to secure recognition of the impor¬ 
tance of this principle, which I believe has a military 
origin. Certainly every efficient military organization 
operates it. ‘The principle of Span of Control,’ says 
Urwick, ‘is applicable at all levels. ... No one can 
effectively control the activities of more than five, or at 
the most six, direct subordinates whose work inter¬ 
locks.’ 1 

Xhis is the first law of co-ordination—particularly 
when one is dealing with specialists. Specialization, by 
its very nature, tends to blind the operator to the equal 
importance of other activities. So (to quote Urwick 
again) ‘co-ordination, continuous unity of effort, is the 
purpose of all organization*. Effective co-ordination 
will never be achieved unless the co-ordinator gives 
sufficient time, thought and understanding to the 

problems, and often rival claims, of the specialists-a 

responsibility with which he cannot cope if he has 
more than five or six officers reporting and presenting 
different problems to him. 

‘Xhere’s an exception to every rule,’ we say; but I 

1 Patterns of Organization . 
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sometimes wonder if this is true of the Span of Super¬ 
vision rule. Even Meredith John has sometimes failed to 
do justice to his own amazing sweep of mind and quick 
grasp of essentials, just because he ignored this rule (of 
which I suppose he had never heard until, in his so- 
called retirement, he took up the study of administra¬ 
tion as a hobby). But on such occasions, with that 
extraordinary mental resilience which is one of his 
characteristics, he has, more often than not, realized 
his mistake in time and given the matter second 
thoughts. It is enough for our present purpose that we 
should recognize the Span of Supervision rule as a 
fundamental principle in organization. And the bigger 
the organization, the more important it becomes to 
observe this rule at every level. 

Every large organization has its special problems, but 
if I were asked to say what was the most common short¬ 
coming I should say without hesitation that it was 
failure to abide by this particular principle. Without it, 
co-ordination of effort is sure to be weak. 

The great administrator begins by recognizing that 
there are bound to be many different points of view, 
and that one of his main responsibilities is to reconcile 
the differences. This demands skilful co-ordination in 
order to achieve the maximum unity of effort. 

I have stressed the importance of defining the func¬ 
tions of every job and of relating each of them to allied 
operations. That is co-ordination—no more, no less. 
It is administration fulfilling one of its primary purposes 

in higher management. _ 

The great man usually has his Man Friday. Lloyd 
George had Colonel Tweed, and later the popular but 
miscast Dr Joe Hunter. Roosevelt had Harry Hopkins. 
And Churchill throughout the storm and stress of the 
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War had. George Harvie Watt, as his confidential aide- 
de-camp. Each was a projection of the personal private 
secretary idea. In each case the task was high-level 
co-ordination of personal relationships. 

The importance of high-level personal relationships 
and also of staff relations at lower levels grows with the 
size and complexity of organizations; and the impor¬ 
tance of the co-ordinator’s role increases proportion¬ 
ately. But, as Cameron has written: 

Co-ordination does not just happen. It has to be laid 
on, and should never be left to chance in the hope that 
those primarily concerned in a particular job will 
remember to bring in all the other people involved, and 
will not suddenly find that some small but vital item, 
lack of which holds up everything, has been overlooked. 
Co-ordination is needed at all levels . . . and is best 
thought of as a continuing process. 1 

Note that co-ordination ‘has to be laid on*. It cannot 
be left to' the discretion or doubtful administrative 
ability of departmental and sectional heads. William 
R. Basset has reminded us how the benefits of sound 
ideas in one department are often lost or inadequately 
enjoyed because other departments are lacking in 
progressive direction, and how often only one side of 
the business is developed while others are allowed to 
stand still or slide. 2 

Elbourne, always precise, lays down the following 
six essential elements in the mechanism of co-ordination 
in a large organization: 

1. Co-ordinating Personnel. 4. Reports and Returns. 

2. Committees and Conferences. 5. Training. 

3. Instructions. 6. Policy. 


1 Principles of Management. 

* Taking the Guesswork out of Business. 
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It should be clear that the top co-ordinator must 
-» have outstanding administrative ability. Renold, speak¬ 
ing from practical experience, has gone so far as to say 
that ‘the most difficult part of a Managing Director’s 
job is that of co-ordinating and leading his team’. 

In his speech from the Chair at the annual conference 
of the Institute of Industrial Administration in March 
1943, T. G. Rose made this statement: 

The co-ordinating function of general management is 
only slowly emerging as a recognizable specialized 
activity. 1 

Yet today many people in high places continue 
doggedly to withhold recognition. Sad to relate, in 
many sections of British industry and commerce, top 
management has not got beyond the chrysalis stage. - 


THE SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION 


Go-operation in well-doing by all concerned. 

f. w. taylor’s Fourth Principle of Management 

Co-operation is the fruit of co-ordination. 

if by any change my references to Meredith John’s 
success as an administrator have conveyed the impres¬ 
sion that his organization has been free from the pro¬ 
blem of securing co-operation, then let me correct it at 
once. Indeed, it would be true to say that as Meredith 
John’s mastery developed and extended, and as the 

1 The Job of the Managing Director. 
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organization under his control grew steadily larger, 
the problem of securing the co-operation of all con¬ 
cerned has become increasingly complex. If this can 
happen under enlightened leadership, how much 
greater must the problem be when the top management 
is less imaginative and resourceful. 

Looking back—and being wise long after the event- 

it is easy to see how even Meredith John’s planning has 
proved inadequate—as I have heard him frankly admit. 
Of course I could put it another way and say that in 
spite of far-sighted planning, his enterprise and drive 
have been so great that his business has developed even 
faster than he had anticipated; but that would be 
merely glossing over the fact that planning had fallen 
short of achievement. ‘A man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, or what’s a heaven for?’ 1 

This insufficiency of planning has always been most 
apparent in the field of government. Two great wars 
have found us woefully unprepared. The spirit was 
willing but the flesh was weak; and, to go back no 
further than to the last War, co-operation was often, 
and in tragic measure, ineffective because the admini¬ 
strative machinery was either non-existent or unequal 
to the task. 

Today, in post-War Britain, a different situation faces 
us. The first flush of enthusiasm for nationalization has 
died, and the wage-earning workers (with honourable 
exceptions) have become sullen and slow. Production 
has increased and will, no doubt, continue to increase, 
thanks to gradual re-organization, the introduction of 
improved methods of management, and readier access 
to essential materials; and in the long-run the will to 
work may be recovered. But taking things as they are, 

1 Andrea Del Sarto , by Robert Browning* 
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it is true to say that just as our pre-War and early-War 
planning was inadequate to the task confronting us, so 
our post-War planning has been inadequate to the task 
of reorganization and recovery. And today the task is 
all the greater because the spirit of co-operation is lack¬ 
ing over a wide field. 

Here is a great opportunity for the co-ordinators, in 
both public and private enterprise. I very much fear, 
from my own observation in business circles, that in the 
sphere of private ownership far too many people of 
Board and ^Managerial status attach more importance 
to the word private than to the word enterprise , with the 
result—apparent, I am afraid, in most parts of the 
country—that the development of modern manage¬ 
ment ideas and technique is being left to the few. There 
is progress, but it is too slow. More people than ever 
before, no doubt, are interested in the new ideas, but 
a big proportion are young and middle-aged men and 
women who are frustrated by the parochial, passi , and 
often deliberately obstructionist attitude of tired and 
unimaginative old-timers. 

As R. G. A. Vernon, editor of The Factory Afanager, 
has put it, a successful business organization cannot be 
built up or conducted without a spirit of co-operation 
all along, and all the way down, the line. 1 Or, as 
Elbourne has emphasized, ‘economic production can 
only be carried out by the correlated effort of large 
numbers of individuals working in co-operation’. 2 

The success of a manager may be measured by the 
willing co-operation of his staff. Most of the discontent 
that exists in industry and commerce today—and I 
believe this can be said of the United States as truly as 

1 Manual of Industrial Management and Maintenance. 

* Fundamentals of Industrial Administration (Vol. II). 
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of Great Britain-is due to the fact that in many con¬ 

cerns work has been robbed of personality. The vital 
importance of human relations is better understood 
now than it was in the Thirties, but top management 
has still a long way to go in establishing proper appre¬ 
ciation of human relations at every level of activity. 
We have not yet reached the stage where every man 
and woman is a conscious contributor to the work in 
hand. 

The failure, where it occurs, is commonly a failure 
on the part of management to tell the staff the purpose 
of the undertaking to which they have been assigned. 
Success, when it is achieved, comes not from the routine 
flow of information in the shape of instructions but 
from joint consultation between management and men 
(to use the hackneyed phrase coined many years ago 
by agitators who found it helpful to pretend—and 
sometimes had cause to believe—that managers were 
not men but automatons). 

Joint consultation may take effect in committees, but 
(as Renold has suggested 1 ) committees tend to be too 
formal, and it is often better to work through the 
medium of councils. The Managing Director, General 
hdanager or other senior member of the management 
simply convenes meetings of experts and formulates his 
decisions on the basis of views freely exchanged. He 
often gets ideas from such councils; and he may some¬ 
times benefit from their support in presenting proposals 
to his Board. 

Joint Councils, as has already been proved in many 
sections of trade and industry, make for better under¬ 
standing. By permitting those who attend to air their 
views informally, meetings of this kind help to 

1 'The Job of the Managing Director . 
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causes of complaint and to pave the way for increased 
co-operation. The job of promoting joint consultation is 
therefore a function which the trained administrator 
will never neglect to fulfil. 


*3 

GOVERNMENT A D M INI S TRA TIO N 

Administrative officials (in Government Departments) seem 
weak in the field of imaginative and creative suggestion—in 
the points which characterize original minds. 

SIR MICHAEL SADLER 

while serving in a wartime Government Depart¬ 
ment I used to shock more permanent colleagues by 
my robust comments, in between ‘doodle-bugs’, on the 
deficiencies of the Civil Service; and no doubt I often 
declared, apropos of some particularly virulent example 
of mismanagement: ‘It could never happen in business *. 
But alas! it does. And in many large concerns today there 
are people in high places who could with profit learn 
something from the Civil Service. 

The chief merits of the Civil Service lie in the follow¬ 
ing points: in the quality of the men at or near the top; 
in the loyalty of the officials at every level, and in the 
basic structure of the organization. The deficiencies, 
however, cannot be ignored. In action the Service is 
slow, and in administration it is weak. I believe it is 
because it is weak in administration that it is slow in 
action. 

Professor Harvey Walker, in examining these short¬ 
comings, has referred to ‘the failure to consider public 
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administration as a science with a body of fundamental 
principles’. 1 And H. R. G. Greaves, who says of the 
Report of the Select Committee on National Expendi¬ 
ture in 1941—2 that it is an indictment of the Civil 
Service, writes: 

No one can fail to draw the conclusion from a reading 
of the Report that its general charge . . . was the lack of 
understanding of the importance of a scientific approach 
to the problems of public administration.’ 2 

The War did one good thing. It placed many 
specialists in Government Service. But the knowledge 
and experience of these specialists were often not 
utilized to the best advantage. The fault lay with the 
administrators, who failed to make full use of the experts 
in their midst. This was why so many of Hitler’s gran¬ 
diose military schemes came to grief in the end: they 
were found impracticable by the men in the field. So 
with many rulings made in British Government Depart¬ 
ments: they were found to be faulty, if not altogether 
impracticable, by the people in industry and commerce 
who had to apply them or abide by them. 

This deficiency became more apparent under the 
Labour Government, with its nationalization plans; 
and in 1947 Planning Officers were established in most 
departments to link up with a chief Director of Planning 
at the Treasury. These planners form what Greaves calls 
a key administrative body’ working closely with the 
Departmental specialists (a) to produce practical plans, 
and (b) to establish working organizations, sound in 
structure and served by trained personnel, to put the 
plans into operation. 

1 Training Public Employees in Britain. 

The Civil Service in the Changing State . 

E 
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This tie-up between the Treasury and other Govern¬ 
ment Departments follows the model of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice Finance and Staff organizations and is an example 
of centralization with de-centralized functions. It calls 
for pure administration of a high order; and as central 
Government planning has come to stay and is likely to 
extend, it calls for a great deal of administration of a 
high order. It was for this reason that I suggested to 
Meredith John that he should give a lead to the British 
business community in supporting Greaves’ proposal 
for the establishment of‘a public authority . . . specializ¬ 
ing in the science and art of public administration, 
expert in the questions of organization and machinery 
of government.’ 1 Such a department (adds Greaves) 
would, ‘instead of awaiting the appointment of Royal 
Commissions and Committees of Inquiry, be in a posi¬ 
tion to forestall the sometimes tardy undertaking of 
such investigations’. 

A public authority specializing in the science and art 
of public administration would presumably go far to 
remove the weakness—deficiency in imaginative and 
creative spheres—which Sir Michael Sadler has noted 
in his study of our senior Civil Servants. It would, 

I hope, teach the trainees that one of the essential 
arts of administration is to be able to sit back 
and think imaginatively. So many quite accomplished 
Civil Servants just sit back and think with a file in 
their hands. 

But if a national authority is needed—as I am sure it 
is needed—to train our future Civil Servants in the 
science and art of public administration, something of 
the same kind is needed to train young business men 
and women in the science and art of plain administra- 

1 The Civil Service in the Changing State. 
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tion, which (with the added knowledge of the machin¬ 
ery of government) coulcj he applied as readily to the 
problems of a Government Department as to those of a 
big business organization—not merely an Administra¬ 
tive Staff College, admirable though that is, but a 
nation-wide system of training whose products would 
within a few years raise the whole standard of perform¬ 
ance and give a new tone to our trade and industry. 
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CENTRAL CONTROL 

The aim (of large-scale management) should be to collect a 
band of colleagues, not to institute an hierarchy of officials. 

DR J. A. BOWIE 

the two cardinal vices of centralization are 
remoteness of control and top-heavy management. 

The development of large-scale business organization 
in both Britain and America has been so rapid during 
the past thirty years that planning has often lumbered 
along in the rear of expansion. When I hear some 
leaders of industry and commerce criticizing the Govern¬ 
ment of the day for introducing vast new schemes 
before they have been properly planned, the old tag 
about ‘people in glass houses’ springs to mind. The 
danger that dissolution of area or departmental control 
tends to create a sense of remoteness on the part of local 
managers and section heads has been flagrantly, and I 
think sometimes contemptuously, ignored by many 
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ambitious and fast-moving business chiefs, to the detri¬ 
ment of ordered progress. (This, I believe, contributed 
lavishly to the great slump of 1930-1 which, let us recall, 
began in Wall Street and spread like a petrol flame 
through the whole vast structure of high-geared Ameri¬ 
can enterprise until the blaze cast its fatal sparks across 
the Atlantic, with catastrophic results.) It is necessary 
in any great centralization scheme, as has been stressed 
in the chapter on Flow of Authority, to have decentraliza¬ 
tion of control. Yet, as is evident today in both public and 
private enterprise, we take a long time to learn the 
lesson. We still learn the hard way. 

Top-heavy management, the second cardinal vice of 
centralization, arises from what Urwick has called ‘the 
universal tendency of Headquarters to grow and proli¬ 
ferate, aided by the ambition of individuals to be at the 
seat of authority.’ 1 This, of course, is due directly to lack 
of correct administrative control. The whole of this 
book is a plea for the development and application of 
administrative wisdom to prevent just this sort of failure. 
Never was the need greater. Never was the opportunity 
so great. 

Dr Bowie, that tireless Scottish advocate of better 
management, has stressed the need for ‘authority all 
along the line, in contrast to management by the fiat of 
a central power’. 2 The danger is simply the danger of 
establishing units which are too /large. In the Army a 
battalion of 800—1,000 men is the largest single unit, 
subdivided into companies, platoons and sections, with 
authority functioning and scrupulously observed at 
every level. The shortcomings of a swollen wartime 

1 Patterns of Organization. 

* Education for Business Management , by J. A. Bowie, Principal of the 
Dundee School of Economics. 
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army are normally due, not to organizational weakness, 
but to lack of administrative training at too many of 
the key points. Where administrative skill is lacking at 
so many intermediate stages the tendency to operate 
‘by the fiat of a central power* increases among the 
trained senior personnel, with the result that what is 
known as the officer class often degenerates into a hier¬ 
archy of officials. Military discipline goes far to safe¬ 
guard the unit (of whatever size) against the full 
inefficiency which normally results under similar 
circumstances in a civilian enterprise. 

In order to gear a large growing organization to 
cope with the ever-increasing demands that are made 
on it, the Managing Director and his immediate 
associates must plan ahead continuously; and their 
planning must always provide for the establishment 
at headquarters of staff with high qualities of admini¬ 
stration, so that they may count on a smooth fanning- 
out of authority and responsibility throughout the 
organization. 

Here let me sound a note of warning. I have seen 
the fan fail to open, or open only in jerky, crooked 
fashion (with expensive, intermittent delays), not 
because the headquarters staff primed with responsi¬ 
bility for a new operation lacked the necessary high 
qualities of administration, but because the Finance 
Director responsible for authorizing the appointment 
of essential new stafT at the lower levels had not been 
fully advised of the organizational developments. Where 

this happens-and I hate to think how often it does 

happen-the blame rests with the M^anaging Director, 

or General Manager, or other senior officer to whom 
authority has been delegated. There has been a high- 
level failure of co-ordination. 
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THE SPECIALISTS 

ANY MAN WHO is an adept at handling the specialists 
has acquired one of the essential qualities of successful 
administration. Any man who lacks this facility has an 
awkward problem to solve before he masters the art, 
because the specialists, by the very nature of the func¬ 
tions they perform, are individualists. 

Specialists are often difficult to handle for two 
reasons: they tend to underestimate the importance 
of the administrators: and they are very conscious that 
their special contribution to the common task is some¬ 
times underestimated and frequently misunderstood by 
the administrators. So their co-operation is not readily 
secured, and administrators who are otherwise well 
equipped often fail to break down their resistance. 

This is a case where it is possible to kill two birds with 
one stone. Once an administrator shows his desire to 
understand and attach due value to the work the 
specialist is doing, the specialist will normally respond 
with generous acknowledgment of the effort; and soon, 
when the new co-operation has produced harmony and 
increased efficiency, the specialist will in turn come to 
appreciate the importance of the administrator’s 
function. I have seen it happen so often that I pass it on 
as one of the main secrets of success in administration. 

The later development of industrial and commercial 
activity in America has made it easier for the adminis¬ 
trator there. In Britain we have had to contend with 
conceptions born in an age long dead and with inherited 
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practices which have been defended to the last ditch 
by the elderly or the ‘sons of fathers’. In Britain today an 
industrial and commercial revolution is in silent pro¬ 
gress. This was not brought about by the late Labour 
Government. The movement is not primarily political. 
It began long before World War II, when a Govern¬ 
ment of a very different colour was in power; and I 
predict it will run its full course whatever colour of 
Governments we may have in the next decade. When 
we emerge from the revolution I believe—without 
considering its many other implications—that in one 
respect we shall have advanced. Administration as a 
distinct and high-ranking function will be firmly 
established and widely, if not universally, recognized. 
No longer will the specialists undervalue the part played 
by their administrative colleagues, and a long-drawn- 
out tug-of-war will be at an end. 

Business administrators who fail to assess and make 
full use of the knowledge of the specialists and their 
contribution to development merely delay the day 
of recognition. For themselves as individuals the day of 
recognition may never dawn; but a new school of ad¬ 
ministrators will—I hope—be ready to take their places 
and seize the opportunities which are now opening up 
over a wide and widening field. 

As the administrator’s field widens, the individual 
specialist’s field tends to narrow. ‘Science,’ writes 
Cameron, ‘is still expanding human knowledge at a 
rate that makes the expert one who knows more and 
more about less and less, and to keep up with technical 
progress each undertaking is forced to employ an in¬ 
creasing number of highly qualified specialists, each 
concentrating on a narrowing sector of activity .’ 1 

1 Principles of Alanagement . 
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It may sound like heresy to say that the pride which 
many managers take in knowing everything about 
every process under them is sometimes misplaced. I 
have taken care to say sometimes , because I am aware 
that in certain kinds of activity it is essential that a 
manager should know everything about every process; 
and if he should know more about every process than 
everyone else in the establishment, so much the better, 
and full marks to him. But in most kinds of activity it is 
less important that a manager should know everything 
about every process than that he should be able com¬ 
petently to co-ordinate the efforts of the specialists; and 
today, even in great organizations where enlightened 
management is encouraged, many managers fall short 
of full achievement because they fail in this particular 
province. 


16 

THE D I G G ER S 

1 once served under a Chief who described the 
statisticians as diggers. And one day I was in his room 
when he impatiently tossed aside a report with the 
remark: ‘The trouble with these diggers is, they don’t 
use their heads’. 

Figures, say the cynics, can be made to prove any¬ 
thing. The trouble is, they so often prove nothing. It is 
not always the statistician’s fault. As often as not the 
blame rests with some senior executive who has called 
for certain figures without pausing to think what use he 
can make of them, or without explaining to the statisti¬ 
cian what he is wanting to prove. 
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I remember a glorious gaffe made by a very self- 
satisfied sales-supervisor. Eager to show how well he had 
done, he totalled (a) the previous year’s sales and (b) 
the current year’s sales, and called upon the comp¬ 
tometer operator to give him ( a ) as a percentage of ( b ) 
with the idea of advertising his percentage increase of 
sales in the right quarter. Now, it requires no great 
statistical training to appreciate that if the previous 
year’s sales were 80 and the current year’s sales are i oo, 
the latter figure represents an increase of 25 per cent; 
but when the comptometer operator gave the salesman 
the answer he had called for, he was able to prove to his 
own satisfaction—though not, as it turned out later, to 
that of his Chief—that he had increased his sales by 
80 per cent! 

Every man with a head for administration can make 
very good use of a man with a head for figures; but the 
figures must be relevant, and they must be timely. As 
Cameron has written: 

Control requires statistics, and the sooner these can be 
produced after the events they record the better. But 
statistics need to be handled with care. Those who use 
them need to know exactly what they mean, and how far 
they are influenced by factors that do not depend on the 
efforts of those whose work the statistics are supposed to 
measure . 1 

The administrative head who calls for statistics must 
have a definite object in view, since otherwise he is 
wasting the time of the ‘diggers’. And for control pur¬ 
poses, as Elbourne has emphasized, ‘all figures . . . must 
be in terms of standards of performance required and of 
past performance’. 2 

1 Principles of Administration . 

2 Fundamentals of Industrial Administration (Vol. II). 
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Elbourne has performed a valuable service to higher 
management in Britain by pointing out that the accoun¬ 
tancy influence—which is fundamentally a statistical 
influence—has so far had most effect on the financial 
side of industry and business. It has not yet been fully 
employed, he notes, on the purely administrative side. 
And with this I readily agree. But—and I believe the 
point is no less important—the accountancy or statis¬ 
tical influence requires to be controlled. Just because 
accountancy aspects have been brought more and more 
into view, mainly by legislation, a tendency has dis¬ 
played itself for accountants to become top managers; 
but often they lack administrative knowledge, experi¬ 
ence and competence. When this happens-^—and I have 
seen it happen too often—there is a tendency to intro¬ 
duce systems without system. ' 

Accountants believe in systems. Almost to a man they 
believe in new systems. But sometimes they suffer from 
that distressing complaint, systemitis . Systems, which 
are as a rule based on, or at least bound up with, statis¬ 
tics, take control. The servant becomes master. Accoun¬ 
tancy knowledge and practice is a sound asset in 
higher management, but the technique of management 
—involving a high degree of administration—is more 
important than the technique of accountancy. 

Given the necessary administrative control, the 
accountancy influence can be, and should be, a vital 
factor in management, notably in large organizations. 
One modern authority has put it well in the following 
words: 

While the driving power of a business organization is 
derived from its administration and management, no 
business could be run successfully without the use of a 
complete and satisfactory system of accounting. The 
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accounting department might be likened to the nervous 
system of the human organism. It keeps the entire organi¬ 
zation in perfect working order, each department in 
harmony with every other. Any ills or breakdowns in 
any part of the structure are promptly signalled through 
this medium to the controlling brain, enabling that brain 
promptly to apply the remedy. 1 

Better still, the business accountant can anticipate ills 
and breakdowns and by suggesting timely improve¬ 
ments in the system can make it possible for the manage¬ 
ment to prevent the troubles. So ‘flaps’ can be avoided. 
(What ‘flaps’ cost British industry and commerce, I hate 
to think. Too little credit is given, too small salaries 
paid, to the people who, by quiet and efficient admini¬ 
stration in their own spheres, never cause ‘flaps’. When 
such people operate at the higher levels in large organi¬ 
zations, their services are almost beyond price. Yet 
how often the ‘flappers* get away with it!) 

The term ‘diggers’ may seem hardly a fitting descrip¬ 
tion for accountants; and of course they are really the 
officer class in the diggers* army. Sometimes they rise 
to take their place among the top-ranking managers of 
operations as a whole. They do this when their know¬ 
ledge and experience of accountancy is supplemented 
by a keen sense of administration. A man is seldom 
master of both techniques, but when he is he is well- 
qualified to go right to the top. (In my own sphere I 
always take special interest in an accountant who also 
has a head for administration.) 

Since planning requires statistics and depends on the 
careful consideration which is given to them by the 

1 Library of Business Practice : Vol. I Organisation JMethods for every 
Business . 
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accountants before the top management make decisions, 
a brief reference at this stage to budgets may be justified. 
A budget presents a plan and also provides a control. I 
would point out two common weaknesses—the first in 
budget planning, the second in budgetary control. 

1. A budget, in presenting an expansionist plan, 
sometimes provides for adequate financing in every 
sphere except the important sphere of personnel. Why 
this is so, it is difficult to say, but I suspect it reflects just 
that lack of administrative sense on the part of many 
accountants which we have just noticed. Worse still, I 
have known of personnel budgets being issued, and 
attempts made to enforce them, without relation to 
expansionist operational budgets—which reflected sadly 
on the administrative sense of the administrators. 

2. Many budgets are accompanied by instructions 
limiting the authority of the spending departments; and 
of course control in this respect is necessary. But often 
reference back is too rigorously imposed. ‘No expenditure 
must take place without first getting authority,’ the rule 
usually runs. But soon exceptions have to be made: the 
exceptions grow in number, until the rule is more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. The departmental 
heads may be rapped over the knuckles, but they usually 
have a come-back. ‘Operations would have suffered,’ they 
say—and, of course, operations should never suffer. The 
way out of this dilemma—how to reconcile necessary 
budgetary control with necessary operational speed and 
efficiency—is to grant ‘blanket’ authorities for expendi¬ 
ture up to a reasonable fixed amount. ‘No department 
may spend more than ^50 without permission.’ Limited 
authority of this sort will go most of the way to meet the 
difficulty. It is for the administrative chiefs to see that 
budgetary control does not take on the shape of a strait- 
jacket. 
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One word more—about market research. Those 
engaged in this lively occupation are also ‘diggers’, 
though they may be concerned with information other 
than mere statistics. Like the accountants they may even 
have achieved the status which entitles them to em¬ 
ploy or utilize the services of regular ‘diggers’, but they 
are all members of the digging fraternity. And the point 
I wish to emphasize—and with it I shall end this 

chapter- is that about 75 per cent of the work of those 

engaged in market research is administrative . Digging pro¬ 
duces the facts, but unless the facts are marshalled, 
co-ordinated and related to one another, a great deal 
of the hard work will be wasted. Sometimes the material 
assembled by market investigators is like a well-filled 
waste-paper basket, and would be better placed in one. 
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THE SELLING END 

In planning the selling of a product, fix its mission. 

EDWARD H. SCHULZE 

compared WITH the total number of workers en- 
gaged in manufacturing concerns, reports F. T. Clark, 
25 per cent of the number are engaged in distributive 
trades. 1 But that is by no means the whole story. The 
percentage rises to probably 40 per cent, says this 
authority, if we take into account those workers in 
manufacturing concerns who perform functions on the 
selling and distributive sides. Add the workers employed 

1 Marketing and Market Research. 
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in transport, and the proportion'rises to about 50 per 
cent. 

With this introduction, Clark goes on to emphasize 
the vital importance of enlightened sales planning to 
secure even distribution and keep selling costs balanced. 
To this end he urges the immediate adoption (where 
the system is not already in operation) of selling quotas 
for salesmen. Unless each area and each group of 
salesmen produces the budgeted volume of business, the 
balance of distribution is disturbed and the overall 
costs are increased. 

The best way to assist salesmen to achieve their 
quotas is to provide them in the simplest possible 
language with information about the selling points of 
the merchandise. This applies to all merchandise, but 
it applies particularly to new products. 

A new product? What is its mission? What does it do? 
What has it got that the others haven’t got? If it is for 
the retail market, the importance of defining its mission 
will be all the greater, because (reports F. T. Clark) 
95 P er cent °f reta il purchases of household goods are made by 
women 1 —and women have enquiring minds when they 
go shopping. 

Let us take a few steps along another well-trodden 
sales path, before returning to the main track. As every 
business man is aware, the faster the goods are turned 
over (other things being equal) the better the profit. 
Capital is not kept tied up longer than is strictly neces¬ 
sary; and the overall cost of distribution, storage, etc., 
is reduced to the minimum. As the bigger stores have 
discovered, the percentage of profit is not everything: the 
rate of stock-turn counts for a lot in the final reckoning. 
And even some of the largest stores have found it politic 

1 Marketing and Market Research. 
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to curtail the range of goods offered for sale, sacrificing 
big percentage profits on certain lines simply because 
they are slow sellers. 

Up-to-date information on the above points and 
many more must be constantly and readily available 
to the people responsible for sales promotion; and to 
ensure that all the required information becomes 
available to him ‘on time’, the chief sales planner in a 
big organization must be a first-rate administrator. He 
will help to make things easier for himself and his 
colleagues by the skilful use of graphs. 

The system of presenting a report in the form of a 
graph is not an innovation. It is based on the oldest and 
simplest method of communicating information—pic¬ 
torial representation. No effort of the mind is needed to 
make the comparison between the length of two lines or 
the opening of an angle. The impression, and the fact 
which this impression conveys, are obtainable at a glance. 
It is this feature which brings the method of graphic 
reports into harmony with modern office system, and 
makes it one of the most effective ways of grasping all 
the details. 

Business men know that not the facts themselves are 
significant, but their relation to other facts. The record 
of last week’s prices, or cost of production, or volume of 
output of last month’s sales or purchases or collections, is 
valuable only when compared with those of the week or 
month or year before, or with the possibilities of the 
corresponding period in the future . 1 

In a large modern organization, sales planning and 
sales promotion are distinct and highly specialized jobs, 
the officers in charge of each department being 

1 Library of Business Practice: Vol. I. Organization Alethods for Every 
Business. 
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responsible to a General Sales Manager. Each of these 
departmental chiefs has his team of headquarters 
specialists. In an organization operating on a nation¬ 
wide scale, the pattern will be carbon-copied in each 
region. Vertical lines of communication will run (a) 
between the headquarters Sales Planning and Sales 
Promotion chiefs and their regional representatives, 
and also (b) between the subordinate headquarters 
Sales Planning and Sales Promotion specialists and 
their ‘carbon copies’ in the regions; but—in accordance 
with the sound principles of organization which we have 
discussed in earlier chapters— all the regional representa¬ 
tives will be under the authority of the chief Regional Manager 
(whatever his precise title may be), and instructions on 
policy matters and on major operational matters will be 
passed down direct from the Managing Director (or 
General Manager) to his chief Regional Managers. 
The vertical lines of communication between head¬ 
quarters and regional officers at all lower levels are 
designed to prevent overloading of the main line and to 
provide for the direct passage of instructions and in¬ 
formation on operations within the framework of the 
established central policies and systems. 

Action on every top decision, on every change, on 
every improvement, must carry smoothly right down 
the appropriate lines. It is hardly necessary at this stage 
to stress the importance of effective co-ordination at 
every level. This applies to the selling side as positively 
as to any other department. No matter how far-sighted 
the top Sales Planner may be, no matter how highly 
developed his flair for judging the state of the market 
may be, he will fail in his ultimate task of creating and 
controlling a sound and efficient sales-planning depart¬ 
ment, with adequate headquarters and regional units. 
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if he lacks ability as a top adijiinistrator. So, too, will 
the headquarters officer in charge of Sales Promotion. 
And even if they are themselves first-rate adminis¬ 
trators, both will fail—or perhaps only half-succeed- 

if their chief, the General Sales Manager, lacks ability 
as a top administrator. 

If things are going wrong—if there is need for 
re-organization—it is best to begin at the top. 
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MANAGEMENT AND MEN 

The test of a leader is not how good he is at ‘bossing’, but how 
little ‘bossing’ he has to do. e>r j. a. bowie 1 

in these democratic times few people in authority 
will deny that good industrial and business relations are 
essential to successful management; but far too many 
of our higher-ups still fail to appreciate that it is a task 
of management to promote good relations. 

‘The attitude of men and women to their work,* 
writes Edward Brech, ‘is a reflection of the soundness of 
the management.’ 2 Too many people in high places 
who grumble about the lazy, lackadaisical attitude of 
their work staffs do not pause to consider whether they 
themselves may be to blame—as very often they are. 
I have noticed that the really big men in business, the 
men of progressive and liberal outlook, seldom have 

1 Education for Business Alanagement. 

2 Management—Its Mature and Significance . 
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cause to complain about lack of response to their leader¬ 
ship and example. On the contrary, they are usually 
full of praise for the men and women under them; and 
their praise is justified. As Bowie invites every student 
of management to note, leadership , not bossing, is the 
answer to the problem of staff control. 

British business today still carries too many of the 
old-type bosses. Most of them are there out of sufferance. 
They have given long and loyal service: often they 
cannot afford to retire, so they are kept on. In some 
businesses it is possible to transfer them to useful duties 
where their bossing proclivities get little or no scope. 
Where this is not practicable it usually pays to retire 
them with a generous allowance rather than retain them 
in posts for which they are no longer suitable. The 
dilemma in which many progressive business heads find 
themselves over these old servants is, of course, due to 
failure on the part of their predecessors in office to 
provide for proper management training and adequate 
pension schemes. -• 

F. W. Taylor was in advance of his time when he laid 
it down as a fundamental of scientific management 
that the interests of employer and employee should be 
mutual. Today the truth of his axiom is not questioned 
—though, as I have suggested, the responsibility of 
management for securing that fundamental condition 
is not always sufficiently recognized by those at the top. 
Even in the United States today we have it on the 
authority of Dr N. R. F. Maier that ‘the most un¬ 
developed aspect of industrial progress is management 
of labor power.’ 1 Yes, even in the States where they 
have moved far ahead of us in Britain in the attention 
they give to this elemental problem. As Maier points 

1 Psychology in Industry. 
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out, while no business chief would dream of putting 
unskilled men in charge of machines, unqualified 
supervisors are often put in charge of men; and he goes 
on to emphasize the distinction which exists between 
experience and training. ‘We cannot assume that a 
man is highly capable of handling men just because he 
has done it for the past ten years.’ 1 How hard it seems 
to be for the old-type supervisor to rid himself of the 
idea that the people under him are automatons! He 
forgets that they have personalities of their own—not 
very striking or colourful personalities, perhaps, but 
individual qualities, responses and feelings none the 
less; and the responsibility for drawing out the best in 
these people rests squarely on the manager or super¬ 
visor. 

In large and growing concerns the difficulty of main¬ 
taining happy personal relations between those in 
authority and those in the lower ranks increases. There 
are two answers to the problem. One lies in the estab¬ 
lishment of a correct ‘flow of authority’, with inter¬ 
mediate officers all the way down the line, each respon¬ 
sible for the work and performance of a strictly limited 
number of subordinates. The other lies in knowledge 
on the part of those in authority about people in 

general-hence the greater attention now being given 

in enlightened management circles, and in business 
training curricula, to the study of industrial psycho- 
logy. 

This all adds up to that primary and highly indivi¬ 
dual element in management which is compressed into 
the term administration —a conception which I empha¬ 
size, even at the risk of ‘plugging’ it, throughout this 
book. I can think of many men who are nine-tenths 

1 Psychology in Industry. 
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good managers. They have experience, well-developed 
business sense, ability, drive; but they are not great 
managers, and their limitations are exposed when they 
are moved up a rung or two, because they lack—and 
are not disposed to cultivate—the specialized art of 
administration. This art, as I am anxious to stress, covers 
the difficult and to a great extent undeveloped terrain 
of staff relations. Its cultivation is part of the task of 
leadership. Without it, something vital will always be 
lacking in the subordinate worker’s response. • 

Scientific management means much more than new 
forms, new systems and new procedures. It means much 
more than mere technical efficiency. Without a highly 
developed understanding of people, without a ready 
sympathy for human shortcomings, without real respect 
for the workers’ effort—however far short of the target 
it may for a time fall—scientific management will 
remain little more than a cold phrase. It will secure 
neither achievement nor loyalty. As Elbourne has said, 
‘allegiance must always remain doubtful . . . unless it is 
rooted in willingness to serve’. 1 

Willingness to serve springs from what industrial 
psychologists call job satisfaction , which is based on two 
essentials: fair treatment and fair prospects. But while 
this provides a good take-off, something more is 
required to make workers air-borne. What is required, 
I believe, is well-developed group consciousness, which 
can grow only from participation in group activity and 
from tolerance within the group. So today over a wide 
field, apart from the important social and recreational 
activities, which both reflect and develop a healthy 
group consciousness, we have Joint Consultation. In our 
major manufacturing industries joint consultation has 

1 Fundamentals of Industrial Administration (Vol. II). 
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become a highly developed technique. The old authori- 
tatianism has now only one foot out of the grave. 

The group spirit, and the willingness to serve which 
manifests the group spirit, will remain high so long as 
joint consultation is accompanied by evidence of pro¬ 
gress. It has become a new responsibility of manage¬ 
ments—and one which tests to the full the administra¬ 
tive qualities of managers—to do everything reasonable 
to ensure that joint consultation does not fail in its 
purpose. 

If a top manager gets the reputation of being a fair 
man, he has cleared one of the stiffest fences in higher 
administration. ‘By being fair and impartial,’ writes 
JVIaier, ‘he can instill in the men values and standards 
which will be respected.’ And Maier develops his theme 
in the following important passage: 

By welcoming ideas and praising men for their efforts 
whenever possible, he can make his men feel that they 
are part of the organization. His patience and tolerance 
can set an example and create an atmosphere which will 
encourage mutual respect for the rights of others. If he 
gladly delegates responsibility, he will make possible great 
participation, which in turn will result in the develop¬ 
ment of a greater sense of responsibility in the men. A man 
who has confidence in his ability is not afraid to delegate 
responsibility or to give credit where credit is due. 
Taking credit for the efforts of others and fearing to 
delegate responsibility are indications of feelings of 
inferiority. ... The fear that praise will overinflate a 
man’s ego has no support from psychology. Likewise, 
psychologists discourage the practice of making a man 
admit his mistakes. It is better to give a man an ‘out’. 
Help him ‘save his face’ and encourage his pride . 1 

1 Psychology in Industry. 
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Our emphasis in this chapter has been on the 
psychological aspects of the relationship between man¬ 
agers and men; but of course job satisfaction depends 
too on enlightened mechanical practices. Definition of 
the functions of every subordinate, clear instructions 
on what they are responsible for and whom they are 
responsible to , and presentation of a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole organization which will enable them to pin¬ 
point their own places in the general scheme and see 
how their work links up with the work of others— 
these and similar tasks of administration all contribute 
to job satisfaction and good performance (as we 
noticed more particularly in Chapter 4., The Rule 
of Order). 

It is not uncommon—even in certain Board Rooms— 
to hear senior executives speak jocularly, or even con¬ 
temptuously, of organization charts. Their remarks 
‘date’ them: they belong to the old or one-eyed school. 
(‘One eye on the past, t’other closed!* as Meredith 
John once said rather crushingly of a tired and timid 
colleague.) No big business concern should neglect to 
plan and present a chart, expertly drawn, showing the 
organizational line-up. It should be readily available 
for examination by members of the staff, and every new¬ 
comer to the organization should be given an oppor¬ 
tunity of studying it. But—and I am touching on a 
very common weakness—it is not enough merely to 
issue an organization chart and then, with a sigh of 
relief, to score the item off the Action list. An organiza¬ 
tion chart, like a progress graph, must be constantly 
reviewed and revised. There is no standing still in a big 
business—or in any business—and the chart, if it is to 
serve its purpose, must be altered to meet every change 
in organization. It is easier to keep a chart up to date 
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than to recast it later, after it has gathered dust during 
months of action and—inevitably—change. 

The issue or re-issue of an organization chart, or 
indeed of any notice to employees about organization, 
always provides the management with an opportunity 
to strike a personal note. If the structure of the organiza¬ 
tion is sound—with an even flow of authority and the 
‘span of supervision’ principle in operation throughout 
“—the instruction or notice, if it is of interest and 
i m P or tance to the staff as a whole, can very quickly be 
supplemented by personal interviews at every level. 

The personal touch is an ever-potent factor in the 
handling of staff. It is a matter of real importance to 
the administrator, because—as an American poll of 
management revealed not long ago—ability to handle 
staff is the quality which, more than any other single 
attribute, carries men and women to the top. 

Addressing the 51st Oxford Management Confer¬ 
ence in April, 1948, Mr Geoffrey Cooper, M.P., 
referred to his experience in visiting a large number of 
firms, and stated: 

The factor that I found, above all others, to be com¬ 
mon was that those firms that were undeniably getting 
the best results were in the hands of ultimately one man 
as chief executive who was, above everything else, 

human. ... It was clear-abundantly clear-that good 

human relations were of far more importance than even 
good plant. 

A chief executive who was human ’—a man at the 
top, a man of the A-leredith John mould, who by human 
treatment of his immediate subordinates and his known 
creed of conduct towards people has introduced a 
habit of human treatment which, with the right flow of 
authority, extends to every part of the organization. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Individuals are not created equal in their possession of capaci¬ 
ties, neither are the environments which fix these capacities in 
habit patterns the same. Some are more motor than others , some are 
more analytic than others, some are more imaginative and 
inventive than others, some are more informed than others. 

E. A. FILENE 

MODERN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT is based Oil 

observation and practice of the following four princi¬ 
ples : 

1. Study of the human element and cultivation of 
sound working human relations. 

2. Use of persuasion, not force. 

3. Adoption and observation of democratic practice. 

4. Organization of healthy social intercourse. 

Study of the human element (Point 1) is essential to 
sound recruitment and profitable ‘placement* of 
personnel. That progressive American, E. A. Filene, 
has summed up the reasons why. (Note the fine, succinct 
statement at the head of this chapter.) Waste of man¬ 
power through pushing square pegs into round holes is 
one of the great continuing tragedies of industrial and 
commercial life. What is the explanation? It is due, says 
Elbourne, to ‘failure to understand the full potential¬ 
ities of departmental managers, under-managers and 
supervisors, and want of knowledge as to how to advise 
them to cultivate their abilities to the full, all of which 
result in frustration and wasted effort. Intelligent 
investigation would bring to light these and other types 
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of waste, and their correction would be of immense 
benefit to the undertaking.’ 1 

The second of Taylor’s principles is the scientific 
selection , training and assignment ofi staff. Cameron has 
given careful attention to this important aspect of 
management. Wise leaders, he says, ‘provide for (i) 
careful selection of recruits , for (2) introducing them to the 
undertaking , for (3) the training necessary to ensure that 
each job is done in the best way known, for (4) education 
to fit staff for bigger jobs, for (5) promotion by merit, for 
(6) retirement schemes to cover needs in old age.’ 2 

In short, every employee must have individual atten¬ 
tion as a responsible human being, with a definite place 
in the scheme of things. Urwick emphasizes the impor¬ 
tance of placement. More and more, he declares, the 
placement of individual workers in the right jobs has 
become a major responsibility of top management. 

In my own sphere I have had ample opportunity to 
test and prove the importance and value of placement. 
Time and again I have seen a man who has not been 
satisfactory in one job turn out a success in another. 
Sometimes I have seen a man transferred repeatedly 
from one job to another without distinction, until 
suddenly he fitted into the scheme of things and went 
on to make his mark. 

For this reason I believe it is always a sound practice 
in a large organization (unless the man is a proven 
specialist) to give a newcomer a good run round, so 
that he may get a bird’s-eye view of the organization. 
Often, I have found, the man is himself able to suggest 
where he can give the best service. With such an oppor¬ 
tunity, the man of worth will get a good idea of the 

1 Fundamentals of Industrial Administration (Vol. II). 

2 Principles of Alanagement. 
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principles which guide the operations of the particular 
business he has joined and a balanced conception of the 
common end, so that he will feel encouraged to develop 
his own abilities in whichever job he is placed. 

Opportunities of promotion as a result of good work 
and honest endeavour should never be lacking; and 
when promotion is merited and offered to individuals 
they should be given special training to enable them to 
do justice to their new jobs. This spell of training 
(Urwick suggests) should give the man or woman c a 
pause, an opportunity for social experience, above all 
for reflection' . x 

Carrying Urwick’s advice a stage further, I firmly 
believe that in building up a promising young man the 
management should give him a spell of freedom from 
any particular duty, placing upon him only the 
responsibility of preparing himself for bigger tasks. I 
recall how, in my years at the University, I read with 
close attention and conviction the volumes of the 
American author, Hamilton Wright Mabie (little 
known, I am afraid, in this country). In his very human 
Essays on Work and Culture he wrote of the Wanderjahr — 
‘the year of wandering’—which was a recognized part 
of student life in the old Europe of Goethe’s day: 

Between the preparation and the work, the appren¬ 
ticeship and the actual dealing with a task or an art, 
there comes, in the experience of many young men, a 
period of uncertainty and wandering which is often 
misunderstood and counted as time wasted, when it is, 
in fact, a period rich in full and free development. 

Today, of course, in the cultural field we have 
bursaries and scholarships which offer the appointed 
few just this kind of opportunity. I should like to see the 

1 Urwick, in Patterns of Organization. 
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practice generally adopted and extended in business 
circles. Meredith John, enlightened in this as in so 
many other ways, and in advance of the times, has long 
made it a practice to give his promising young men 
what he calls ‘a good run round’. I have often heard 
him give a young man what almost amounted to a 
blank cheque on the company’s time. ‘Don’t do any¬ 
thing for six months,’ he would say. And I have seen the 
young man come back, after his period of wandering 
round the company’s concerns, with a mind enriched 
with a knowledge, poise and purpose which had been 
lacking before. Other business leaders would do well to 
invest some of their companies’ capital and time in this 
imaginative way. 

In a growing concern there is always room for 
reserves of staff, and the top management should 
always have trained people available for every job. To 
this end every job should be defined, with an indication 
of the particular qualities required to fill it competently. 
With this information to guide them, the top manage¬ 
ment can then choose its reserves, give them such 
special training as may be necessary, and then place 
them in a strategic position for promotion or transfer 
when the time comes. 

Selection , training , assignment -Taylor’s three points on 

management-are tasks which demand special 

study and skilful administration, hence the need, fully 
recognized today, for a qualified Personnel Officer in 
every large organization. Unfortunately, however, 
many of our Personnel Officers lack the right qualifi¬ 
cations. In particular, many of them lack a full know¬ 
ledge and understanding of the basic principles of 
organization. They have not studied the science of 
modern management-the art of administration- 
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upon which I focus attention in this book. We have had 
a flow of new writings on personnel management, many 
of them valuable contributions to the development of 
this vital aspect of large-scale organization; but I 
deplore the lack of attention given, even in the majority 
of recent American books on the subject, to the impor¬ 
tance of pure administration as a qualification for per¬ 
sonnel management. 

The Personnel Manager who lacks a full knowledge 
and proper understanding o£ the nature of adminis¬ 
tration as a management element in its own right is bound 
to fail to do full justice to his own key job. More than 
that, there is bound to be an expensive failure, spread¬ 
ing far and wide as the organization grows, to imbue 
recruits and trainees with a right appreciation of the 
character and importance of administration in the 
work which they are to be called upon to do. So today a 
glorious chance to teach the up and coming generation 
of managers one of the key secrets of efficiency and 

success is being lost. 



BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 

The Roman Emperor Gallienus and our Charles the Second 
excelled in every art except the art of reigning, and might have 
excelled in that also if they would have taken the trouble. 

RICHARD GARNETT 

gallienus and gharles failed because they lacked, 
and would never learn, the art of administration. (How 
history might have been changed!) They failed because 
they did not realize they had a service to perform to the 

1 The City of Philosophers. 
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community. They would have failed as business men, 
for (as William R. Basset has written) ‘a business will 
thrive and grow and make money in proportion to the 
service that it renders*. 1 This is not an altruistic state¬ 
ment: it is plain business sense. 

Service springs from goodwill; and one of the arts 
which efficiency can teach us is the art of goodwill. It is 
not enough to harbour a vague—and sometimes fleet¬ 
ing—spirit of goodwill. It is something that should be 
nurtured and cultivated, because it makes for happier 
and more profitable contacts with both employees and 
customers. Indeed, goodwill is good business. 

The cultivation of goodwill calls for patience and 
tolerance. There is seldom one-way traffic in goodwill. 
In dealing with colleagues or subordinates it usually 
pays to give credit for latent goodwill, even when it is 
not readily apparent. The successful manager not only 
exhibits goodwill: he also draws it out of others. 

Efficiency, as Herbert N. Gasson has written, means 
‘improvement in people and products and operations’ 
—improvement as a continuous and developing process. 
And efficiency in any job requires not only a clear 
understanding of how to do a job but also an imagina¬ 
tive appreciation of the purpose of the job. So-and in no 

other way—the worker develops a sense of responsibility, 
without which he can have little hope of promotion. 

Cameron has reminded us of the need for flexibility in 
organizing jobs-our own and also those of our sub¬ 

ordinates. And here due attention must always be given 
to local conditions. It is an all-too-common pitfall of the 
central control that it fails to take local conditions into 
account. It has been my lot to be mainly a headquarters 
iv all ah ; and early on I discovered the need to pay 

1 'Taking the Guesswork out of Business . 
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attention to the special circumstances of those ‘in the 
field’. Rules, according to the cynic, are made to be ‘ 
broken. Without condoning this sentiment I would ' 
emphasize that rules drawn up by a. central control 
should not be so rigid that they can never be waived. 
Efficiency cannot be dictated. In every great organiza¬ 
tion, given efficiency at the top, there must always be 
scope for the regional chief, local manager, junior 
executive, departmental head and section leader to 
create and develop his own system of efficiency. Set the 
example , gizJe the cue , and then leave enough room for individual 
initiative at every key point right down the line. Too often I 
have seen initiative dry up because the top efficiency 
plan was too rigorously imposed on those below. The 
growth of a sense of responsibility has been crabbed and 
stultified. Central power can drive the cogs in a machine 
very efficiently, but human beings cannot be treated in 
this mechanical way without a progressive loss of indivi¬ 
dual efficiency. Nothing creates more staff confidence 
in the top management than a share in responsibility. 

In the operation of a central control another common 
and costly error—due to lack of art in administration— 
is failure to provide adequate equipment and suitable 
working conditions before introducing a new practice. 
This, I believe, is the mother of all bottle-necks—and 
perhaps also the granny of all double-handling. 

So we come back to the vital importance of staff 
welfare as a live factor in efficiency. Adequate equip¬ 
ment, good working conditions, and reasons—given in 
good, plain, human language—for new rules and 
regulations: these are elementary essentials to efficiency, 
essentials far too often neglected. And all because 
managers have not acquired sufficient knowledge of the 
science and art of administration. 
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Business efficiency demands managerial attention to 
yet another potent factor in staff welfare—the factor of 
equity. I once heard an ex-colleague say of Meredith 
John that his sense of fairness was unbusinesslike. (The 
critic was not a success with us, and he has not electri¬ 
fied the business world since.) Justice in dealing with 
employees may involve an occasional nibble at a com¬ 
pany’s reserves, but it produces rich dividends none the 
less. Apd why? Because, as Elbourne has written: 


A main objective of those who are responsible for the 
management of industrial undertakings is to recognise 
and g ve adequate expression to a spirit of equity such as 
should satisfy legitimate aspirations within the framework of 
the pest management practice and working conditions. 1 

Every co-operator in an enterprise is entitled to 
personal aspirations consistent with the increasing 
welfare of the undertaking, and nothing nourishes such 
wholesome ambition more than the knowledge that 
genuine effort —even if occasionally misguided —will receive 
fair recognition. Wise management, in. addition to 
awarding ffiarks for full achievement, will always 
reserve a few marks for honest endeavour. 


221 

S E L F - O RG A NIZATI O N 

for many readers, I earnestly hope, this chapter 

will be both an end and a beginning-the end of a book 

in which my aim has been to stimulate interest in 
administration as a distinct, living art and part of 

1 Fundamentals of Industrial Administration (Vol. II). 
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management: a beginning because self-organization is 
the beginning of all wisdom in the field of administra¬ 
tion. 

To be frank, it is often difficult to persuade people 
to make this beginning: yet to dispense with it is on par 
with starting a detective story in the middle. In my 
own contacts, most of those who have responded to 
leadership in establishing and developing orderly 
modern practices have been men who, in a greater or 
lesser degree, had already acquired some sense of 
administration. The majority—particularly those of the 
older school who have plodded up ‘the hard way’ to 
managerial or near-managerial positions—remain bo¬ 
vine in their response to lead and example, sublimely 
unconscious of their deficiencies, complacent about 
moderate performances of the units under their charge, 

sometimes even 

of doing things. For the future, then, the policy of 
British management leaders should be to ‘catch ’em 
young’. Yet for those of more mature years who are 
willing to learn it is not too late to make a new begin¬ 
ning. r ir 

There are four main stages in every course ol seu- 

training. It is necessary (i) to read and study, (2) to 
think, (3) to plan and (4) to act. There are indeed very 
few spheres of activity in which it does not pay to 

observe these four stages. . . c , 

I would recall F. W. Taylor’s definition of good 

management as ‘the art of knowing exactly what is to be 
done and the best and cheapest way of doing it . Bus is 
particularly true of self-organization; but there is 
something more to it than that. It is not enough to 
know. It is necessary to be interested —sufficiently inter¬ 
ested to ponder, plan, and then put into action what 
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I13.S been, learned. It may sometimes be necessary to 
stimulate this interest; and that can normally be achieved 
by recalling the purpose of the effort and by envisaging 
the prospects that will open up. This is consistent with 
Morley Dainow’s three principles of self-development: 
(1) Be interested: (2) Keep the aim in sight: (3) Follow 
instructions strictly and intelligently. ‘The first,’ says 
Dainow, ‘organizes your feeling, the second your 
thought, the third your conduct.* 1 

In all of us, certain personal characteristics help, 
while others hinder. Without frank self-examination, 
those that hinder often remain a hidden handicap and 
tend to cause worry and depression. We fall victims to 
the habit of unplanned introspection. The way to snap 
out of this habit is to put pen to paper and draw up an 
orderly list of personal questions relating to the pro¬ 
blem , then calmly and confidently to answer the 
questions with the utmost frankness; next to analyse the 
answers, face up boldly to the weaknesses of mind, 
temperament or character which they reveal, and plan a 
regime to turn each weakness into strength; and, finally, 
to carry out the regime with resolution, without being 
afraid to take full satisfaction from progress achieved. 

I have touched on mind-training here because many 
of the shortcomings in personal organization which 
prevent young men and women from getting on are due 
to lack of adequate mental preparation. But other com¬ 
mon weaknesses in personal organization character¬ 
istic, often, of people who are mentally well endowed, 
spring rather from failure to appreciate the importance 
of good organization, or sometimes simply from over- 

confidence, carelessness or lack of consideration for 
others. 

1 Self-Organization for Business Alen. 

I 
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Lack of punctuality provides a blatant and all too 
common example. No one needs to be told that un¬ 
punctuality is a fault, yet probably five men out of ten 
—and four women out of five—are guilty of it. Worse, 
they do nothing about it. It is nearly always the same 
people who are late. 

Over and over again, in war and peace, I have seen 
high-salaried men kept waiting for meetings to begin— 
kicking their heels and wasting their time because some 
of their colleagues are late. The cumulative cost of such 
wastage would cause a sensation if it could be assessed. 
It must run into enormous figures in this country; and 
I believe the total would be even more staggering in the 
United States. In my association with Americans I have 
found many qualities to admire, but punctuality has not 
been one of them. 

It is hard on the methodical man to find his time¬ 
table upset by lack of consideration on the part of 
others, tantalizing to be on time every time and always 
have to wait—and easy, all too easy, to slip in despair 
or disgust into the common habit. 

Bad timing in keeping appointments indicates a lack 
of self-organization. With it, you will generally find, 
goes bad timing of operations—another costly short¬ 
coming in British industry and commerce, as well as in 
public enterprise, today. Bad management—due to 
undeveloped administrative sense. It may seem gra¬ 
tuitous advice, but I would earnestly counsel any young 
man with ambition to give close and concentrated 
attention to punctuality as an essential early lesson in 
cultivating the art of administration. 

The practice of being ‘on the dot’ is just as easy to 
acquire as the habit of being behind the clock. Very 
soon a bad habit is replaced by a good one; and once 
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the good habit has been cultivated it is easily retained. 

Nor is it any more difficult to cultivate and retain the 
habit of being reliable in other ways. But it is a habit 

that many people fail to acquire. ‘I’ll attend to that’- 

how often we hear it said! And how often the spokesman 
fails to attend to it after all! The glib man soon gets 
found out. He may score over more conscientious 
colleagues for a time, but once he gets a reputation for 
being unreliable the tag is not readily shaken off. The 
responsible man—the man who will earn promotion 
and justify it—never makes a promise until he weighs 
up all the prevailing and probable conditions and is 
satisfied that he can fulfil it. 

The efficiency of most concerns is sadly weakened 
because in the senior ranks the proportion of people 
who work to system is small. Yet system can become 
‘your second self —the self which works while you play , 
which catches the reins when you retire’. 1 No secret 
formula is required to plan a personal-aid system: it 
calls only for a little thought and common sense. To put 
it into practice and turn it into a habit, however, calls 
for resolution; and if this is weak it can be readily 
developed only by interest. 

If there is a lack of system at the top and near the top, 

there is unlikely to be much system at the lower levels_- 

and the few who practise it will probably be regarded as 
fussy. But where there is a system at the top, it will 
gradually percolate down the line until it permeates 
the whole organization. Every worth-while junior goes 
into training. The desks are cleared for action. 

The clerk who keeps an orderly desk uses much the 
same sort of ingenuity and method as is used by the 

1 Library of Business Practice (Vol. IV). 
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manager who keeps an orderly business. When the clerk 
keeps his desk free of chaos, encumbrance and red tape; 
when he handles a multiplicity of detail with methodical 
precision and dispatch; when he completes each task and 
proves its accuracy before passing it on to someone else; 
when he reviews each day’s work at night and satisfies 
himself that he has overlooked no promise and forgotten 
no task; when he makes these things an unchanging part 
of his day’s routine, and does them with the unfailing 
certainty of a machine, week in and week out—he is 
training himself in the very basic principles of business 
organization—training himself in capacities that will 
enable him to handle with ease the heavier tasks that 
will come with promotion later on. 1 

A man soon develops system if he gives thought and 
attention to his mistakes. ‘The business man who never 
makes a mistake might as well go out of business,* 
Meredith John once said. ‘It’s the man who learns from 
his mistakes who gets to the top.’ Every mistake pro¬ 
vides us with a new opportunity to improve our 

system. 

Most people overload their brains. They try to 
remember too much—and they remember too little. 
Their brains are cluttered up with details. Why, when 
pen and pad are so handy? The man who has culti¬ 
vated the note-taking habit sometimes suffers gibes. 
They come from people with disorderly, overcrowded 

minds. 

I myself operate a simple desk memo system. A plain 
quarto card is divided into three columns. In column 
i. I note down everything that requires immediate or 
very early attention; and I put a cross opposite the 
immediate items. In column 2. I note the things that 

1 Library of Business Practice (Vol. IV). 
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have to be attended to as and when convenient: impor¬ 
tant matters, perhaps, but not of pressing urgency. 
And in column 3. under the names of colleagues I note 
the subjects to be discussed with them either imme¬ 
diately or at a very early date; and again I put a cross 
opposite the immediate items. With this card constantly 
front of me I keep tab, daily and hourly, on the many 
things I have to do. ^fy mind is not overtaxed. In 
minutes of leisure—and I plan these important minutes 
of leisure—I survey my lists to ensure that I time my 
operations correctly. There may be better systems, but 
this is a simple one, and it works. 

The desk-memo habit should be supplemented by the 
travelling-notebook habit. It is an everlasting puzzle to 
me why so many people in business fail to carry a 
pocket notebook. The man who relies on the back of an 
odd envelope or letter for notes is sadly deficient in 
self-organization, and he will be found wanting as an 
administrator. The man who regularly uses a stiff-back , 
loose-leaf spiral-top notebook, has established a practical 
working advantage over his less orderly colleagues. 

The art of administration demands one thing more_ 

well-ordered talk. This applies not only to conferences but 
to interviews and the many day-to-day discussions with 
associates at all levels. It is as important to plan talks 
as it is to plan operations. In our business life the time- 
wastage due to unplanned talk is enormous. 

Nothing makes a better impression on a top admini¬ 
strator when he interviews one of his executives or 
managers than evidence of preparation for the talk. 

1 he man who has his notebook before him, with his 
points listed in orderly fashion, not only shows 
. at he has taken the trouble to place himself in posi¬ 
tion to have his say, but proves his efficiency by giving 
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his chief a balanced report without waste of time. If, in 
addition, the man reveals by quoting facts and figures 
that he has anticipated many of his chief’s questions, 
he is unlikely to be forgotten when an opportunity for promotion 
crops up. 

This is all part of the art of administration, which 
simply consists of intelligent, orderly, well-proportioned 
study, thinking, planning, talking and action. 



QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


The relative chapter numbers are given above each 
section of the following Exercises for ease of reference. 


1. Why should we not pursue ‘the hard way’ of learning 
things? 

2. Why should we not harp unduly on the virtues of 
experience? 

3. What are the chief functions of the Board of Directors? 

4. Why is it (as a general rule) wrong for Members of a 
Board to assume departmental responsibilities, and 
why does this practice tend to have a bad effect on the 
Managing Director? 

5. Why does the author argue that (as a general rule) one 
man should not be Chairman of the Board and 
Managing Director at the same time? 


s* 

1. Define ‘a good Manager*. 

2. What particular element in management receives 
special attention from the author? 

3 * On what vital point does the author disagree with 
certain experts in their attitude towards management and 
administration ? 
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4. M. A. Cameron writes that good management 
demands three qualities: Leadership , Judgment and . . . 
What is the third essential quality? 

5. Cameron mentions nine principles of management. 
How many of them can you remember? 


3 

1. In what degrees are the following people concerned 
with administration ? Fill in the gaps. 

The Tvlanaging Director is.an administrator. 

The local Manager is.an administrator. 

Every junior executive is.an administrator. 

Even the filing clerk.is an administrator. 

2. Define ‘the keynote of Efficiency*. 

3. The author emphasizes a primary duty of administra¬ 

tion and says: ‘This is where the art in administration 
begins.* What is the duty? 

4. What root cause of discontent in business and industry 
today does the author mention? What is needed to 
cure the trouble? 

5. ( a ) Why is it that so many accountants and lawyers 
have come to occupy important management posts 
since World War II ended? 

( b ) Why is an elementary knowledge of accountancy 
a great aid to administration today? 

6. What qualities are required to make a successful 
Managing Director? And what particular point does 
the author make in discussing this matter? 

7. What are Henri FayoPs six functions of administra¬ 
tion? 

Gan you give the answer in six words? 
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8. Elbourne lists nine duties of a top administrator. How 
many of them can you write down without reference 
back? 

9. What secret of success does the author recommend? 

10. Why does it pay a business chief to have a competent 
personal assistant? 


4 

1. Some people are always ‘in a rush*. What is the cause 
of this? 

2. Why is division of labour so important in organization? 

3. What simple motto of management is ‘worth its weight 
in gold’? And why is it so often ignored? 

4. What is the cause of that ignorance of the elementary 
rules of organization which so many people, even in 
high places, display? 

5. Why do managers so often fail to explain to new 
employees the precise functions they are required to 
perform and the relationship between positions? 

6. What particular factor in organization is essential to 
continuity of effort? 

7. What good habit characterises the expert organizer? 

5 

1. What historical example is quoted in justification of 
heavy initial expenditure? 

2. Why is experience a poor substitute for scientific instruc¬ 
tion? 
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3. What is the aim of scientific method? Gan you remem¬ 
ber F. W. Taylor’s brilliant phrase which gives the 
answer? 

4. ' What serious mistake does the system addict make? 

5. What important law must always be observed in paper 
planning? 

6. Why are old systems like old water pipes? 


6 

1. Can you recall F. W. Taylor’s Four Principles of manage¬ 
ment? 

2. (a) How many of J. George Frederick’s Ten Command¬ 
ments can you remember without reference back? 

ib') Now turn back, give three minutes to memorizing 
the Ten Commandments , and then see if you can write 
down all ten in sixty seconds. 

3. Cameron, in summarizing his principles of manage¬ 
ment, also makes ten points. Read his summary slowly 
once or twice; then see if you can write down the ten 
points in their proper order. 

4. Compare the three sets of principles—Taylor’s, 
Frederick’s and Cameron’s—and note how much they 
have in common. 

7 

1. How did H. G. Wells describe F. W. Taylor’s theory 
of ‘scientific management*? 

What did Taylor call ‘the first vital need in scientific 
management*? 


2 . 
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3. What benefits can be derived from standardization of 
method, and what dangers should managers guard 
against? 

4. What is the best corrective to over-rigid standardiza¬ 
tion, and why is it effective? 


1. If drastic re-organization is necessary, what informa¬ 
tion should be given to the staff? 

2. What particular quality is required at the top levels 
to ensure the survival and success of great organi¬ 
zations? 

3. What is the necessary supplement to written instruc¬ 
tions? 

4. What is the basic difference between handling men 
in the Army and handling staff in the civil factory or 
warehouse? 

5. Why is it desirable in all large concerns to have a 
Director of Organization? 

6. An American author, William R. Basset, has summed 
up good administration in a dozen words. Can you 
quote his phrase? 


9 

1. Why does Jackson (quoted as ‘a coming man*) get 
more out of his subordinates than the disappointing 
Jones? 

Q. To profit from studying the principles of administra¬ 
tion, what are the three essential steps a young man 
must take? 

3. Why do so many managers fail to delegate authority? 
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4. What is the obvious and striking characteristic of the 
Scalar system of organization? 

5. Cameron makes two important points about ( a ) 
responsibility and ( b ) authority. What are they? 

6. Why do Government officials indulge so much in 
‘passing the buck’? (Note the particular point made 
by the author.) 

7. Elbourne has written: ‘Authority and responsibility 
must be coterminous , coequal and defined.* Briefly, what 
does he mean by the first two adjectives? 

8. What suggestion for raising the standard of manage¬ 
ment and administration throughout the country is 
made by the author? 


xo 

1. Two essential conditions of sound organization are 
stressed here. What are they? 

2. Although Elderby (quoted here) found it impossible 
to produce a satisfactory organization chart, how did 
the Meredith John group of companies benefit from 
his efforts? 

3. It is essential to an understanding of the mechanism 
of modern organization that the differences between 
Line and Functional officers should be noted. What are 
these differences? 

4. Vertical lines in an organization chart indicate the 
flow of authority. What is the function of horizontal 
lines? 

5. Why is it wrong (in this author’s view) to extol Line 
management ‘as opposed to Functional management’? 

6. What is the real test of efficiency in a large organiza¬ 
tion? 
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1. What is the Span of Supervision principle, and why is it 
so important in modern organization? 

2. What real-life example of high-level co-ordination does 
the author mention? 

3. How many of Elbourne’s six elements of co-ordination 
can you remember without reference back? 

4. What does Elbourne mean by doctrine ? 


1. Why did the problem of securing co-operation become 
greater as the Meredith John organization expanded? 

2. Why, in World War II, was co-operation so often 
ineffective? 

3. Why, in our industrial life in Britain today, is a spirit 
of co-operation lacking over a wide field? 

4. In his reference to private enterprise what comment does 
the author make? 

5. Xo what is the widespread discontent in British and 
American industry and commerce due? 

6. What practice does the author commend as a means 
of achieving all-round co-operation? 


*3 

1. What special weakness makes the Civil Service so slow 
in action? 

2. What are the two main functions of the Director of 
Planning and the Planning Officers in Government 
Departments today? 
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What kind of modern organization do the Director of 
Planning and the Planning Officers constitute? 

What essential art of administration is particularly 
lacking in many senior Civil Servants? 

What kind of public authority does H. R. G. Greaves 
advocate in his book. The Civil Service in the Changing 
State? 

The author goes one step further than Greaves. What 
is his proposal? 


*4 

Name the two cardinal vices of centralization. 

XJrwick mentions a ‘universal tendency* on the part 
of Headquarters. What is this tendency? 

What is the correct modern alternative to what Bowie 
calls management ‘by the fiat of a central power’? 

The shortcomings of a modern wartime army are due, 

not to organizational weakness, but to- 

-. Gan you fill in the gaps? 

What military quality provides a safeguard against 
the inefficiency which results under similar circumstances 
in a civilian enterprise? 

What factor, other than administrative inefficiency, 
is cited as a common cause of poor co-operation in a 
large organization? 


Give two reasons why specialists are commonly diffi¬ 
cult to handle. 

How does the able administrator win the confidence of 
the specialists? 
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3. Why does the field of the individual specialist tend to 
narrow as time goes on? 

4. In what particular way do many present-day managers 
fail? 


x6 

1. When do figures prove nothing? 

2. If figures are to be useful they must be-and-. 

Gan you fill in the blanks? 

3. Why do accountants sometimes fail as top managers? 

4. How can accountants help top managers to avoid 
‘flaps’? 

5. On what rock does budget planning often founder? 

6. What common weakness of budgetary control is noted? 


*7 

1. For every 100 workers engaged in manufacturing 
there are fifty engaged in distribution to consumers. 
Can you say how this 50 per cent is made up? 

2. Why is the practice of selling quotas for salesmen so 
important? 

3. What vital phrase (indicating a fundamental principle) 
about the art of selling is pin-pointed in this chapter? 

4. What proportion of retail purchases of household goods 
is made by women? 

5. Percentage profit (although important) is not everything. 
What other factor should be taken into account? 
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6. Gan you, in three or four sentences, write down the 
reasons why graphs are so helpful in assessing progress? 

7. Communications between Headquarters and Regional 
officers are conducted up and down vertical lines. In a 
big organization there are two main lines. What are 
they? 

8- Given the right set-up—that is, given the correct lines 

of communication-what fundamental factor in 

organization is required to ensure that the lines do not 
become blocked? 


18 

1 • ‘The attitude of men and women to their work is a 

reflection of-.* Gan you complete 

the sentence? (See page 73.) 

2. What is the answer to the problem of staff control? 
Can you give it in three words? (See page 74.) 

3. Many progressive business chiefs today find them¬ 
selves in a dilemma in dealing with old, long- 
established employees. What are the two main causes 
of this? 

4. Many old-established business managers fail today 
because they lack one essential quality. What is that 
quality? 

5. What is at the root of allegiance on the part of most 
workers? And what essential condition makes it 
possible for this root to sprout? 

6. Given fair working conditions, what further factor is 
required to make workers ‘air-borne*? (or, in other 
words, to make them throw themselves into their work 
with real satisfaction and pep?) 
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7. What is the name given to the modern technique for 
promoting sound working relations? And what evi¬ 
dence does the worker require to make him a willing 
co-operator? 

8. The author quotes an important passage from the 
writing of Dr N. R. F. Maier on the art of getting the 
best out of people. Gan you, in a few sentences, 
summarize Maier’s statement? 

9. Many top managers still fail to appreciate the value 
of organization charts. Gan you repeat Meredith 
John’s rather pungent description of this school of 
managers? 

10. Why is it not enough merely to prepare an organiza¬ 
tion chart and then score it off the Action list? 

11. What particular ability, more than any other, is 
required to carry a man to the top? 


*9 

1. What are the four main principles of personnel 
management? 

2. What is the chief cause of waste of man-power? And 
what is the explanation of this cardinal weakness? 

3. Gameron mentions six essential needs for which 
business leaders ought to provide in recruiting staff. 
Gan you remember them? 

4. Which of these six essentials is emphasized by Urwick? 

5. When a man or woman is given promotion, what 
special action should be taken? And why is this action 
of such great value? 

6. In what way are many Personnel Officers today ill— 
equipped for their duties? And why is this failure so 
expensive in large-scale organizations? 



io6 
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1. Why did Charles II fail? 

2. ‘Goodwill is-.* Can you fill in the blanks? 

3. Herbert N. Casson has said that efficiency means ‘im¬ 
provement in people and products and operations’. To 
achieve this end, what special requirement is men¬ 
tioned by the author? 

4. What special circumstances must a Headquarters 
wallah constantly bear in mind? 

5. What does the author mean when he declares that 
‘efficiency cannot be dictated*? 

6. What is ‘the mother of all bottlenecks’? 

7. Why is equity such an important feature of manage¬ 
ment? 


21 

1. From now on the policy of British business chiefs 

should be to — — -. Can you complete the 

sentence? 

2. What are the four main stages in self-training? 

3. Given adequate study, what are the three ‘P’s’ in self¬ 
training? 

4. Morley Dainow gives three principles of self-develop¬ 
ment. ‘The first organizes your -, the second your 

-, the third your-.* Can you fill in the blanks? 

5. How can you snap out of the habit of unplanned intro¬ 
spection? 

6. Why is lack of punctuality such a bad fault? 
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7. Many people, including business men, get an unenvi¬ 
able reputation. The author mentions one reason. 
What is it? And what steps should be taken to safeguard 
against this? 

8. Why is system so important? And how can we improve 
our personal systems? 

9. What simple desk memo system does the author recom¬ 
mend? And what does he advise as a supplement to this 
system for people who have to travel? 

10. Why is ivell-ordered talk of vital importance? And (other 
things being equal) where does it lead? 
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